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Fm kissing thee, nor weary grow. 

And shall I weary? No. 

Now, darling maiden, answer me. 

What bliss a kiss doth give to thee 

Thou lowest it as well as I, 

Say wherein does its pleasure lie? 

I ask now— asked thee lately— this. 

And got for answer kiss on kiss. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A HOPELESS LOVE. 

There is bo lore that is not acoompaoied bj madness, un» 
Buitableness, qnarrels, peaoe and war, pleasure aud sorrow, 
danger, grambling^, jealonsj, alteroatioas, mistrust, fear, anger» 
death and ruin. 

Luiz DB Camobns. (Translated bj Dama Tott.) 

Gome as yon oame in the desert, 

Ere we were women and men. 
When the tiger's passion was in us, 
And lo?e as you loved me then. * 

Anok. 

Mrs. Ncigents visits to Park House becamo 
more frequent ; none of the bashful hesita- 
tions which intimidate maidenhood stood in 
her way. A widow is a woman who is sup- 
posed to know " what's what," whatever 
that occult phrase is meant to convey. Lat- 
terly she had assumed airs of authority. The 
import of all this became plain as daylight 
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to Lena ; indeed the other threw off all dis- 
guise, and talked unreservedly of the changes 
she intended making when she came into 
office. It was when she posed herself as 
mistress of the establishment that the girl's 
temper was roused. 

Women have a pertinacity in trifles and an 
irritating way of insisting on them, which 
completely baffles masculine comprehension, 
and renders even a report of such conduct a 
matter of no small difficulty. The reader 
will assist the embarrassed author by not 
asking much detail at his hands in this most 
painful and delicate of social scenes. Imagine 
a clever, unscrupulous widow, in a barefaced 
and two-handed manner peculiar to her kind, 
entering the home of the man on whom she 
has set her heart, and of whose house she 
already esteems herself the prospective mis- 
tress, wanting to seize the ribbons before they 
are legally put into her hands in order to 
drive the family coach. Imagine the obstruc- 
tions to this arrangement caused by a grown- 
up daughter who declines to recognise the 
rights of her mother's successor, and stoutly 
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resisting the invader s interference by a dis- 
charge of light artillery, which, if not as 
loud-mouthed as Gatling guns, is not the less 
effective. The enemy — for it amounts to this 
— naturally regards the other's existence as a 
superfluity, which, if expunged or suppressed, 
would in no wise excite poignant sorrow. 
One can even go the length of imagining 
that the act of dispossessing may be con- 
sidered a duty ; the bird is full-grown, and 
ought to leave. Such is the reasoning, sound 
and good looked at from one point of view, 
but not quite so intelligible when seen from 
the victim's standpoint. It is easy to imagine 
the difficulties of this situation ; a single 
example will be sufficient. 

" I want to drive to Richmond to-day. 
James tells me he is to go to Bayswater in- 
stead. Were you aware of this ? " inquired 
Lena, as she confronted her father before he 
left for his office. 

" Dear me I I forgot to tell you that Mrs. 
Nugent wanted the carriage," he said, start- 
ing. 

" Am I, then, always to give place to this 
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woman?*' asked bis daughter with flashing 
cheeks. 

** Give place — what — I don't understand,'^ 
he stammered with confusion. 

"Then you have already given her the 
right to exercise control in the house ? " 

" Why, Lena, my dear, you know what is 
to take place soon. It is not much of a 
favour. Any other day will suit you as well. 
I had hoped you would get on very well to- 
gether," he answered, trying to pour oil on 
the waters with indifferent success. 

" If you have thought such a thing there 
was never a more baseless hope. We never 
shall get on together," said the girl bit- 
terly, as she listened to his shambling 
comments. 

" Well, my dear, your own marriasje will 
take place soon. You won't be called on to 
endure anything unpleasant. Believe me, 
the thought of any misunderstanding be- 
tween you has caused me some uneasiness." 

At the mention of her marriage her cheeks 
grew pale, and an icy numbness crept 
through her bones. Fred had not been to 
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see her for two months ; she did not tell her 
father, and he did not suspect the existence 
of any break between them. Fred had not 
answered her letter, but she saw from the 
papers that he was enjoying himself every 
day at some reception on party. The remark 
<5ame like a blow from an invisible hand which 
made her almost totter. 

" My marriage may never take place," she 
said coldly. " You have been too much en- 
grossed with other matters or you would 
have noticed what has taken place.'* 

" What has taken place ? " he asked, a 
pained look coming over his face, while his 
hands trembled as he laid down his gloves. 
"What has taken place?*' he repeated in 
astonishment. 

" Oh I nothing," was the reply. 

Even then she shrank from making any 
complaint. 

" To what do you allude, Lena ? Do not 
conceal anything from your father. I may, 
as you say, have been pre-occupied lately, but 
I am not unmindful of your interest." 

"My interests at present are only im- 
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perilled by your would-be wife. There i& 
nothing else to report." 

Miles breathed hard. Her words relieved 
him, for the fear of some unknown danger had 
alarmed him. Latterly he was liable to such 
shocks. 

Lena went to her room, and throwing her- 
self on the bed, wept till she thought her 
heart would break ; but those merciful tears 
lightened her sorrow, and she got up after- 
wards and washed away their effects and sat 
down to her work as usual. She was, how- 
ever, quieter and more absorbed. Some- 
times she paused several minutes between 
two stitches, and a sad, desponding ex- 
pression would steal into her eyes, and she 
would gaze before her with an unconscious 
aspect. Then some movement would startle 
her and make her resume her work hur- 
riedly, while the blood mounted to her 
brows in a sudden torrent. It is not easy to 
vivisect a young girl's heart and count out 
its emotions, but Lena's griefs were not 
imaginary ; the occurrences already related 
may have amused the reader, but the reality 
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banished sleep from the poor girl's eyes and 
gave her much food fdr sad reflection. Life 
was hurrying her over the rough stones and 
prickly shrubs which bruise so many tender 
feet, making her shed tears when no one was 
looking. 

It was this feeling of loneness which smote 
her heart with the greatest terror. She 
thought her father did not care for her ; she 
grew jealous of his love being given to 
another, on her own behalf, and doubly so on 
her mother's account. Was she so soon to 
be superseded ? It was an insult, an outrage. 
This was what passed through her mind, till 
her head ached with the melancholy con- 
sciousness of something that had happened 
which her own efforts were powerless to resist. 

"This will be no home for you when 
another takes my place," was a phrase she 
remembered ; the words burned like fire 
in her brain, and scraped her soul with a 
passionate grief. The truth of this prophecy 
became hourly more evident; the time was 
approaching with giant strides when it would 
become an undeniable reality. 
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Elston frequently came to the house and 
tried to make himself agreeable. His efforts 
were attended with little success, but at times 
he made her forget the grief that was prey- 
ing at her heart. He seldom alluded to 
Ormsby, and, when his name came up he con- 
, trived, while speaking kindly of him, to keep 
her informed of his movements and the com- 
pany he kept. There was nothing disparag- 
ing in his allusions, still they indirectly- 
conveyed the notion of his unfaithfulness. 
He ingeniously contrived to stimulate her 
curiosity without gratifying it. Often she 
was on the point of asking him plainly to 
tell her all he knew, but resisted the impulse. 
No one, perhaps, but herself could tell how 
much this effort cost her. 

** I hear Lady Helena d'Eyncourt is very 
handsome," he said one day in a quiet tone. 
Lena listened breathlessly; she had heard 
the name, and knew that Fred was acquainted 
with its owner. " I hear all the men rave about 
her. T believe the photographers are making a 
good thing out of her carte. Two R.A.'s are 
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fiaid to be engaged in painting portraits of 
lier for the Academy.^ 

" What has she done,*' asked Lena, "that 
she should excite such interest ? " 

** Why, I thought you could tell me that," 
said Elston. 

" Why should you think so ? ** replied the 
:girl, looking at him. 

Elston smiled. 

" There is no doubt of her beauty at all 
•events,'* he remarked with evasion. 

" You have not answered my question," 
she said hotly. 

Lately Lena had exhibited an impatience 
of manner which was not habitual with her. 

" Has not Fred told you about her ? " he 
inquired, looking down. 

"What does he know of her?'* she de- 
mp,nded impatiently. 

"Everything, I should suppose; but I 
think you had better not ask me." 

For a moment she remained silent, at last 
«he could hold out no longer. 

" I should be glad to hear." 
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" Lena, you know I have no wish to wound 
your feelings, and, after all, rumour is not to 
be relied on." 

** For heaven's sake speak out and spare ma 
this preamble,'* she exclaimed with unusual 
warmth. 

. *' In one word, then, they say he is goings 
to marry her," he said bluntly. 

"He — to whom does the pronoun refer?'** 
she asked, while her cheeks grew pale. 

He paused for a moment, and looked at 
her, half afraid of giving the name. 

"Ormsby," he said slowly, almost in a. 
whisper. 

"*Tis false," she cried, springing up and 
casting an indignant glance at the speaker. 
^* *Tis a base calumny, and you, his so-called 
friend, should be the last to repeat it." 

** He never esteemed me as his friend," he^ 
said quietly, but his cheeks grew pale at her 
vehemence. 

Lena walked towards the window and 
looked out, she wished to hide her burning 
face; her heart was beating convulsively. 
Presently she returned. 
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" This rumour is false, you have been mis- 
informed." 

" Possibly. I have not stated it as a fact." 

The tone in which this was said was full of 
gentleness, she could not detect any pride or 
triumph in his manner, the existence of 
which she half suspected. 

" I have been quite upset lately," she said, 
half in apology. " It seems that shortly I 
shall not have either a home or a friend." 

" You will never be without a friend in me,. 
Lena, though you may despise my counsel 
and trample on me like a dog," he said in a. 
subdued tone, never looking at her. 

She listened without heeding his words 
but the very silence was a concession, which 
he accepted. 

" Believe me, I feel for you, and mourn the 
change which will shortly take place in this 
house.'* 

" I believe it," she replied gratefully. 

" I have done my utmost to prevent it, but 
my efforts were powerless." 

"Age is no guarantee of wisdom," she 
answered, referring to her father. 
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" So it appears ; insanity attacks the wisest. 
1 never saw a man so changed in my life. 
He is not the genial man I once knew, and 
such a successor to her who once ruled here — 
the bare thought cuts me to the heart." 

The girl's eyes filled with tears. 

" Pray excuse me," she said, rising to leave 
the room. He held out his hand to her as 
she passed; there was a silent pressure, 
which showed she was grateful; perhaps he 
set another meaning oh it. 

When she reached her room she locked the 
door, and nothing more was seen of her that 
night. 

When Elston got to his apartments he sat 
before his solitary fire, and for the first time 
in his life he could not read, he had a book on 
his knee, but his thoughts wandered from the 
open page to the solitary girl in her lonely 
room, weeping herself to sleep. He drew 
comfort from this, for he argued — " I am her 
only sympathiser, she will grow to like me." 

The night was cold ; a penetrating wind 
Wew, piercing into every cranny ; the little 
fire burned cheerfully, throwing patches of 
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light about the room, the shade on his lamp 
concealed his face, only the lower part of the 
room was lit up ; there was something weird 
and lonely in the slight figure of the man 
sitting bolt upright on the hard, straight-^ 
backed chair, with his rug on his knee, and the 
open book before him, while his head waa 
thrown back, with his eyes turned toward the 
ceiling, which was under an eclipse from the 
green shade, one small spot of light alone being 
visible ; he was listening to the key-hole storm 
which raged in mysterious groans now sinking, 
again raising its voice in that plaintive,, 
melancholy tone which makes us sometimes 
shudder, as if it were the whispering of lost 
spirits that came to remind us of their deso- 
lation. If alone and unhappy, I would wish 
my worst enemy no greater punishment than 
to be compelled to listen to the winds holding 
melancholy revel, and sending their moaning 
cries through his key-hole. 

Elston was not in the least impressed : his 
thoughts were happy, for a buried hope had 
come to life ; he was listening to the piping 
of the winds with a smile on his lips, one 
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wotild have imagined that a ray of light from 
the fire had kindled and warmed his heart ; 
-a soft knock on his door was repeated a 
second time before he cried — 

'' Come in." 

The tall figure of a woman, veiled and 
draped in a loose cloak which entirely con- 
cealed her figure, closed the door behind her 
and stood, without approaching nearer, in 
silence. 

"Who are you?" he asked, not a little 
startled at this unexpected visit. 

She answered by throwing up her veil and 
revealing the face of Clara Hartman. 

Elston stood up, the book fell on the 
floor. 

*'What does this mean?" he asked, with-, 
out advancing towards her. 

" Dick, I wanted to see you before I left," 
she said falteringly. 

" A singular hour you have selected for 
your interview," he said coldly. 

" What does it matter ? " she replied in- 
differently. " I came to speak to you ; we 
may never meet again. I can't help doing 
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wTiat I have done ; can you make no allowance 
ioT me ? I felt lonely and wretched." 

" You have signed the agreement for going 
to America ? " he said, not noticing the rest 
of her words. 

" I have, but I am utterly indifferent about 
myself whether I go or not." 

" What do you wish me to say?" he asked, 
greatly perplexed. 

" Have I lost all interest in your eyes that 
you should put such a question ? " she asked 
in a plaintive tone. 

He remained silent; he found it hard to 
express the truth, perhaps a man never stood 
in a more painful situation. 

" You will never regret granting it, Dick," 
she continued, ** it is an unmaidenly request, 
but why should conventionality seal my lips if 
my heart prompts the utterance ? Is it 
right that a woman's heart should break in 
silence when God has given her the power of 
utterance ? You know I love you ; you say 
I have talent and good looks, and- the cheers 
and applause of thousands have endorsed 
your words ; that talent, which I know you 
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value, will be entirely devoted to your service* 
I will be everything to you a woman can be, wife,, 
friend, companion, such as no other woman 
ever could be. I will serve you with heart 
and brain and love and life. Dick, take me 
to your heart, save me from myself." Her 
voice sank into a whisper as she uttered the 
last words, while her hand sought the chair 
for support. 

It was some time before he spoke, his voice 
was husky but grew assured as he went on. 

" It can t be, Clara. I have long since con- 
sidered the matter ; not now, perhaps, while 
you are excited, but by-and-bye you will admit 
that I am right. I can't accept the offer you 
make, much as I value you ; you have tasted 
the admiration of thousands — admiration 
which you richly deserve— you would never 
be content with the homage of one man ; 
perhaps it is the curse of my nature, but I 
am consumed with jealousy. I could never 
bear to have my wife stared at by the silly 
fools who hang within and without the wings 
of a theatre. The thing is impossible," he 
said firmly. 
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" I am willing to give up the stage," she 
said with an effort. 

" You would pine for it again and blame 
me for making such an unreasonable demand. 
No, Clara, banish the thought, let us be 
friends but no longer lovers," and he held 
out his hand. 

She gave him one piercing look of in- 
dignant scorn, dropped her veil, and turned 
to the door. 

. " My life was spoiled from the first, but 
you have ruined it," she murmured bitterly, 
and then left him standing on the hearthrug, 
astounded and hardly aware that the scene 
was a reality, the whole thing seemed to have 
taken place so quickly. 

He heard the door close behind her, and a 
cold rush of wind came up the stairs and 
chilled him. His first impulse was to take 
his hat and follow her into the street, but this 
idea he abandoned. 

" What would be the use ? *' he thought, 
returning to the fire ; it had fallen down, the 
red embers looked dull and sulky. Just 
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then the wind howled round the Innise, he 
thought he heard a woman s voice cry in the 
Btorm, which made his heart leap, then all 
was silent for a minute, and nothing but the 
faint whispering cry in the keyhole came to 
him. 

Elston did not spend a pleasant night, for 
do what he would he could not recover the 
state of hopefulness which his visitor had 
dispelled. 

He went to bed, drew the lamp dose to 
him, and turned to " Rousseau's Con- 
fessions,'* that much abused work, full of 
such strange pathetic thoughts, stained with 
the vices of th^ author, biit rich in honest 
revelations of the heart. It procured him 
peace and finally helped to usher him into 
that strange world that lies so close to all of 
us, and to which modem philosophers have 
not as yet supplied the key. 



CHAPTER II. 
'an awkwabd inoouhtbb. 

Iffobody ifl miioh to be envied, kinamenbble people am mnoh to 
Im pitied. The world is hell, and hnman beings are, on the 
one hand, spirits in torment, and, on the other, derils. 

W. H. S. 

Ei^DUBAKOE in the masculine mind ehowB itself 
HI a bold front, steady action, and a oertain 
fortitude which has no particular name : the 
same quality in a woman takes the form of 
resignation and a tendency to repine^ Lena's 
condition partook largely of the latter. 
Elston within the last few weeks had ac« 
quired a certaiii influexice over her. Uo, not 
what you think, or what be thought, for that 
matter if anyoue else chose to deceive them* 
selves so much the worse for them ; his iu'* 
fluency only amounted to this : the girl 
t^ked to him of her suffering because he was 
already acquainted with what was going oa 
between her fa^er and the widow; that whicdi 
passed in her .<^ wn heart she i^v:er confided 
to bim or ainyoiue ehe ; if he guessed what 
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went on there and placed his own con- 
struction on it could anyone, least of all this 
injured girl, prevent it ? He placed his time 
and sympathy at her disposal, and she ac- 
cepted the services of this friend. She did 
not know that Mrs. Nugent was privately 
advising Elston to renew his addresses, and 
affording him considerable encouragement 
with the view of getting the girl out of 
her way. That lady was not a step-mother 
yet, but to all intents and purposes she felt 
herself in that position ; her temperament 
had grown sanguine, and she sometimes 
anticipated matters when the slow progress ot 
affairs wearied her. 

Lena was induced occasionally to walk out 
with Elston ; her cheeks were growing pale, 
his solicitude for her health touched her. She 
could not refuse him this favour. In one of 
their walks she encountered Fred sitting 
beside Lady Helena in a carriage.* Elston 
lifted his hat, Lena's face flushed and her 
heart beat, she could hear its throb. 
Her last meeting with Fred was unpleasant 
even in memory. He had charged her 
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with coldness and an absence of interest in 
Ms affairs. She uttered no reproach but met 
him with indignant silence. She was sorry 
for it when he left, for she thought she had 
done wrong. The next visit would put aU 
straight, but he did not come. She wrote, 
but no answer reached her. This was how 
matters stood between them. 

" Why did you lift your hat ? " was the 
only word she exchanged with her com- 
panion for some minutes after the occurrence. 

** He was looking towards me, I could not 
be rude." 

Elston had done it on, purpose. He wanted 
to let Ormsby see that she could give him 
up ; he went further, for as Fred was going to 
his Club that night he put himself in his way. 
There was no friendly greeting between them, 
each cordially disliked the other. 

" So you walk put with Miss Cavendish,*' 
Baid Fred, his throat parching at the mention 
of her name. 

" Yes, I saw you and the belle of the season 
drive past. We often walk together now* 
I hope you won't spoil sport this time." 
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** Did sbe see me P " he asked, not noticing^ 
the other's request. 

Blston's words bit his sdul like aqua fortift 
when it touches a piece of base metal. 

" Shd saw you and has heard the rumours 
of your marriage ; you both hare our good 
wishes." 

Fred turned on his heel, his hands itched 
to take the other by the collar and fling him 
in the gutter, but urgent as this desire was, 
wisdom suggested its postponement till some 
better pretext for doing so Would present 
itseK. 

•* Damn him," cursed Fred under his teeth^ 
** if it were anyone else I could bear it 
better." 

" Ah, we are waiting for you I " exclaimed 
a shght young man as soon as he saw Fred^ 
There was a group standing in the hall of 
the Olub reading a telegram which had come 
in about a horse that was scratched. 

" We are all in the same boat, Onnsby," 
said Sir George, growing pale as he heard 
the news, "l am sorry I didn*t hedge. 
Tryon sayt» he has not Idst ttmoh, he is 
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always in luck. Egad, this is a cropper. 
I wonder when the luck will turn, you see 
the tide can't always be going out, that's how 
I argue." 

" You are not the heaviest loser this time, 
I can tell you/* 

" Ha ! I'm sorry ; were you in for 
much?" 

" Yes, a big sum ; but there is no use 
crying over spilt milk. Gome let us have a 
rubber and forget it." 

Fred's pace had been faster than any of his 
friends imagined ; the mountain of bills and 
lettyers that had accumulated on his breakfast 
table was enough to oppress the heart of any 
man, yet he came down singing a snatch of a 
song, dressed in the most accurate costume^ 
and trying to maintain as happy a front as if 
there was not such a thing as a piece of 
stamped papw in all London. 

There was one missive among this mom<» 
ing^s heap which, ho wevw, caught his eye. His 
cheeks blanched as he tore it open. It con-i 
tained a ring in a sheet of paper, not a word 
of writing accompanying it. He coolly put the 
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ring into his waistcoat pocket and threw the 
envelope on the fire, and then watched it 
blaze and curl and vanish in a black scroll up 
the chimney. 

" I see the fellow was right. Why should I 
have doubted his words ? But by Jove I did. 
I could not have believed it ; she sends me 
the ring I gave her without a word of com- 
ment. Very well, Lena, I'll make it do 
double duty. How will you like that, young 
lady?'' 

He was trying to make out to himself that 
he was the aggrieved party, but sophistry 
could not go so far. " She took no interest 
in my new career, laughed at my going into 
the House, repelled me with silence," he 
muttered. 

He went to the table, filled himself a glass 
of brandy and tossed it oS ; his hand shook 
as he held the decanter. Then he walked 
up and down the room ; at last his better 
feelings urged the confession — 

'^ I am a brute, and I deserve it ; she is a 
noble girl, I was not worthy of her." 

When a man is alone he is generally honest. 
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there is no temptation to act a part, and even 
:a bad man is not disposed to flatter himself; 
it is only when others enter that he resumes 
his mask and struts about deceiving or think- 
ing that he deceives them, but not so himself. 
This kind of solitude is not a pleasant thing. 
Fred could not endure it, so he left the 
house. 

At the Albert Gate he met Lord Tryon who 
was driving a splendid pair of high-stepping 
horses in his mail«phaeton ; Fred got up beside 
him. 

"Where shall I put you down?" asked 
that nobleman, after they had discoursed for 
some length about horses. 

" At Lady Frostlake's," was the reply. 

" Yery well, I am driving in that direction, 
.so I shall not be going out of my way. By 
the way, Fred'' — the young man paused and 
iooked at his companion with some hesita- 
tion, " I hope you will excuse me, I am too 
joung to be your mentor, but you won't, my 
dear fellow, mind my saying * Take care of 
that house.' " 

"Why, what's the matter?" asked Fred, 
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starting; he had not been listening to a word 
the other said. Other times and other day» 
had just then oanght his mind in their grip, 
he was thinking of the days when he had 
walked this patrician thoroughfare looking 
wistfully at a similar equipage to that he wa& 
seated in, how he envied them, now he almost 
wished that time was back again. He only 
caught the last words, '^ Take care of that 
house." 

" What house do you mean ? " 

Lord Tryon coughed, and seemed to have- 
some difficulty in getting out his words. 

" We were talking of Lady Frostlake's,"^ 
he explained, " and I was just giving you a- 
sort of friendly ^^rning. I know you would 
give me the * straight tip ' were you placed in 
iny position." The young lord said this with 
some hesitation. 

" Why, your mother visits there," pat in 
Fred, astonished. 

*^ It is just because of my mother I have- 
alluded to it ; you know what a friend she is^ 
to you.*' 

'* The Countess is the best of women; her- 
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fri^ndsliip is an honour and a boon to me/* 
replied Fred eamestly- 

" Precidety; now I want totellyon that yoa 
will most assuredly forfeit her good opinion 
by going there. I am already warned off ; so 
you see how the land lies." 

•* That's just what I don*t see. IVyon,. 
you must speak out. I must know more,*^ 
persisted Fred. 

•*A nice thing it may turn out if you 
happen to repeat my words ; but you must 
pledge your honour to seorecy, else I'll not 
open my lips." 

" Certainly ; you have my deepest assur- 
ance. Can you doubt me ? ** 

"I hate talking of these thiiigs, but of 
course now you must hear it. They say the 
play at Lady Frostlake's is rery high. Tom 
Swinton has been cleaned out there. My 
toother has forbidden me the bouse^ There^ 
now you know all." 

•* Why, she is deeply in my debt ! * ex- 
Claim^ Fred, while something heavy seem^ed 
to have fallen on his heart, erushing it to hid^ 
sidd. 
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" Don't lend her any more, for not a penny 
of what you have given will you ever see 
-again — that I am certain of/' exclaimed the 
nobleman confidently. 

"I have not even an acknowledgment," 
groaned the young man, who now began to 
feel that the devil himself must have got him 
into his clutches. 

"I am deuced sorry to hear that," said 
Lord Tryon, nervously flicking a fly off the 
harness. 

" I know that, Tryon ; but it is not your 
fault." 

" Yes, it is," persisted the young man, 
*• and I feel it too. Didn't I introduce you ? 
What will my mother say? She thinks I 
have been leading you astray," complained 
Lord Tryon childishly. 

" I, on the contrary, assured her that none 
of my misdemeanours would lie al^your door. 
What nonsense to think so." 

" I am glad you did, Fred, for she does 
not half believe me. I must, however, take 
some of the blame on myself; you would not 
have known her but for me. I am cut up at 
her having fleeced you." 
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" I must make a humiliating confession by 
admitting that I have lent her several large 
sums without any legal acknowledgment. I 
have also done bills for the Earl of D*Byn- 
court, through her, to a large amount. I 
thought her word was to be relied on." 

" Not it ; the next thing you will hear ia 
that she is abroad nobody knows where." 

" Not before I have some explanation with 
her ; you need not fear, your name shall not 
come out. Put me down here. I can walk 
the rest of the way. Many thanks,'* and he 
waved his hand. 

" It is all up with him," muttered the 
nobleman as he touched his horses, feeling 
not a little proud of the many pairs of eyes 
which looked appreciatively at the cattle as 
they champed the bit, impatiently tossing their 
handsome heads as if they were conscious of 
being admired. 

Two hours later Fred was returning 
through the Park, his hat was drawn down 
over his eyes ; his brows contracted — popular 
indications of a disturbed state of mind. He 
had every reason for anxiety. Lord Tryon had 
told only the bare truth, Lady Frostlake was 
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isioable to paj her debts ; indeed, she laughed 
at the QfOtiou of attam;pting to do bo, tmt I am 
not going into that matter. 

Fred came to a sudden pause ; a lady was 
standing before him— her eyes were fixed on 
him — it was that made him stop. 

" Lenal " he exclaimed in confusion, for it ' 
was no other. 

She made an effort as if she would pass on, 
font his voice had a certain magnetic influence 
over her which entirely frustrated the im-< 



" I got the ring without one word ; you 
might at least have told me« but I know I 
have no right to ask." 

"You have forfeited the right to ask," 
ahe answered coldly. " Why stop me for idle 
questions ? '* 

" God knows, I don t. The world has 
deceived me ; I sometimes do not know what 
I am doing," he replied in a strange voice, 

*^You know what you are doing when 
you drive out with Lady Helena D'Bynoourt. 
That at least does not appear an involuntary 
action." 
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"I-BuppoBe not,'* he said quietly. 

That reply almost broke her heart — he 
admitted what rumour had circulated — she 
felt something rise in her throat; for a 
moment she was incapable of reply. He did 
not know -what was passing in her mind, he 
only saw her standing coolly before him, 
perhaps like the rest of the world pitying or 
despising him. 

" Grood-bye,'* was all she could say ; she 
afterwards wondered how she had been able 
to control her feelings, the shock of his un« 
repented desertion depriving her of all 
further utterance; a strange numbness, a 
melancholy torpor came over her, her move- 
ments became mechanical. 

" Good-bye," he murmured as he strode 
forward, making no further attempt to detain 
her. He did not look behind him ; if he had 
he would have seen the girl still standing in 
the same place, her head averted, her eyes cast 
down ; she felt as if she had received a severe 
shock which had had the effect of suddenly 
suspending all sensation. Luckily there was 
a seat at hand; there was nobody passing. 
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Lena liad the satisfaction of being allowed to 
shed hot burning tears all to herself. 

" Can this be the end ! '* she cried. " Oaix 
this be the end ! *' The words swept like a 
hot wind through her brain, scorching up 
every other emotion. If she had seen the 
stars fall down from theopen heavens, like the^ 
leaves in October, she could not have been 
more surprised. She never remembered how 
she got home ; and the days that followed 
were haunted by the one idea that never left 
her mind. As she went about the house she 
seemed to be perpetually saying to herself,. 
" And this is the end." 

Elston noticed her pre-occupation, but. 
he put it down to the father's marriage which 
was to take place in a few days. Nor did it 
escape her father's notice, but he attributed 
it to the same cause, and grew uneasy and 
wished it was over. 

" Maria, my dear, you are taking a broken 
man who has lost heart in life," he murmured 
the day before the ceremony, when he called to 
arrange about some of her boxes. They 
were to go to the Isle of Wight. The marriage 
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was to be quite private ; and they were to drive 
from the church door to the Railway Station. 
To this the widow submitted, though she set 
store on a grand ceremony. 

" It will be my business and pleasure to 
cheer you for the rest of your life. See if I 
don t do it," she said cheerfully. 

" If you don't, no one ever can," answered 
the old man, simply. 

" Why not ? You are my ideal of devotion 
and fidelity," the widow exclaimed with 
fervour. 

" Don't expect too much, Maria," piteously 
pleaded the old man, as the thought of his 
dead wife rose up before him. 

"Never mind, dear; we must both bury 
the past. I have never had any real happi- 
ness, but I think there is some before me 
now. Let us from this time forward look at 
the bright side of things." 

Miles smiled feebly, and squeezed her 
hand. If he had been younger he would have 
taken her in his arms and kissed her- 
Perhaps this was what she expected, but he- 
didn't. 

VOL. III. D 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OLD OHUBOH AT d'eTNCOURT. 

Down it comes silently, 
Slowly, and soft. 

Whitening the cottage roof, 
Garden and croft 

TThiter than lilies that 
Brood on a stream, 

Comes the strange mystery- 
Is it a dream ? 

MoKTiMBB Collins, 

Lena looked at her watch. " They have left 
the church by this," she said, casting a 
dreary, tired look all round her. The events 
of the last few days had deranged her nerves ; 
when she thought of her lover's inconstancy, it 
waa like the low murmuring of the sea at her 
heart ; she several times put her hands to her 
head as if her senses were leaving her, and 
could not sit still. She went up to her 
mother's room, which was shortly to be 
fitted up in quite a different style. The 
Btatue was removed but the couch still stood 
by the window. She went over and kneeled 
down beside it as she had often done in days 
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gone by. She missed the hand that used to 
be laid lovingly on her head, and now hid heF 
£aoe on the pillow to shut out from her eyes 
the vacancy caused by the loved one's absencer 
The fountains of her heart were again 
opened, and when she lifted her tew-stained| 
lovely eyes to heaven the pillow was wet* 
In a broken voice she asked her Father in 
Heaven to pity and not desert her as her 
earthly friends had done. She then prayed, 
too, for those who wronged her, without 
mentioning their names — that she could not 
do, all the time she thought her mother 
was standing beside the Throne approving of 
the petition, and ad'vocating its acceptance. 
There was something pathetic in the figure of 
tiie lonely girl by the vacant couch. When 
she arose she felt refreshed and invigorated. 

Miles and Mrs. Cavendish were then speed- 
ing as fafst as the express could take them 
Qut of London on their honeymoon trip. 

It was a wearisome day to Lena, but at 
last her preparations were complete. She 
had long since determined to quit her father's 
house when her mother's place became filled; 
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and now the time to go had arrived. No third- 
person should be a spectator or hindrance to 
their happiness. Much as Lena loved her 
father, this last act of his raised a barrier 
which had severed the connection betweeil 
them ; and her interview with Fred rendered 
the plan more easy of execution. What shd 
now had to live for was not apparent, and, if 
live she must, better be away from a step-* 
mother whose presence she detested. 

She had often heard that work was the 
elixir of life, the only thing to stay the fever- 
ish hunger of unsatisfactory desires. In- 
action she felt would be death to her, so hei* 
mind was made up. Everything had changed, 
better that she should change with it. 

Lena now waited but for an opportunity 
to get her trunk removed, and already longed 
to quit the place. 

' It was not an easy matter to leave her 
father's house without exciting the suspicions 
of the servants, but she did so in the only 
way possible — by ringing the bell and order- 
ing her servant to get her trunk removed to 
the hall, and to call a cab. The servant^ 
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^ new importation recommended by Mrs. 
Nugent, obeyed, seeing nothing unusual in 
the order, as there was no concealment in her 
actions. " Tell him to drive to the Buston 
Station," she said, as she dropped her veil 
before entering the vehicle. 

The next moment she had left her father's 
house, not to return to it. The noisy rattle 
of the loose window panes, as the lumbering 
^owler rattled over the hard pavement, 
browned the few broken sobs which this 
parting tore from her. 

Elston called that evening, and was as- 
tounded at her sudden departure. The closest 
examination of the servant could only elicit 
the fact that she drove to the Buston Station; 
«he had left neither message nor letter, 
and told no one where she was going. The 
young man went away bitterly disappointed, 
more so because during the last few weeks 
he was beginning to think that matters were 
progressing favourably, and this evening, 
when he expected to find her alone, he had 
made up his mind to press his suit, after 
Teminding her of her lonely position and hia 
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life-long devotion. He rep.lly felt that every-' 
thing was in his favour, and that this time,^ 
if not accepted entirely for love, she might 
take him to show her spite for Fred and as a 
means of removing herself from her step- 
mother's presence, which he well knew was 
hateful to her. But this was not to be. 
Blston was compelled to walk away, makings 
the most of the information. That she had 
deserted her home at first never crossed his 
mind. His vanity was wounded by this con- 
duct, and the slender . consolation that re* 
mained to him was that she would write, 
perhaps next day, and tell him where she had 
gbne. 

Misfortunes, like successes, move in bat- 
talions. Fred for the last few weeks — dating 
from that visit to Lady Frostlake's, and the 
imexpected interview with Lena — ^had been 
suffering all the tortures of remorse for his 
infidelity to old friends and trustfulness to 
the new ones. His face now, like that of 
Hezekiah, was turned to the wall, and he 
knew that ruin stared him in the face. 
"Good God ! I only wanted this to complete 
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my misery," he exclaimed, flinging down a 
letter the servant had just put in his hand* 
The note which had occasioned those words 
had come from his old tutor, who was in 
ignoralice of his recent actions. It asked 
him if the day for his marriage was yet 
fixed, and contained encomiums on Lena 
which were expected to be gratifying to a 
lover's ears. Fred paced the room impa- 
tiently. 

" How easily she gave me up,** he thought, 
referring to Lena ; then he muttered, " No 
man should ever trust a woman ; " and the 
next inconsistent notion, " How I love her." 
This was when the splendid proportions of 
the dark-eyed beauty rose before him, sump- 
tuous as Cleopatra, and as maddening to his 
senses as that lady proved to the trusting 
Anthony. For a while the thought of her 
effaced every other remembrance, causing his 
blood to quicken through his veins. He then 
went to his dressing room, gave some finishing 
touches to his costume, and left the houses 
In the street he hailed a cab. His cheeks 
were paler than usual and his eyes somewhat 
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sunken, but it detracted in nowise from his 
distinguished appearance. He had on a heavy 
overcoat with a fur collar, which became 
him. He drove to Paddington. There had 
been a heavy fall of snow the night before ; 
the crossing-sweepers were clearing the slush 
off the pathway. 

Turning a street corner, a flower girl 
invited custom in a piteous voice. She was 
so intent on business that she did not per- 
ceive the approach of the cab till the wheel 
came in contact with her hip, causing her to 
fall with a groan on the slippery stones. In 
a minute Fred had jumped out and lifted the 
fallen girl, whose leg was broken at the 
ankle. A crowd had collected. A policeman 
took the cabman's number. Fred took out 
his card case, giving the constable his name, 
and telling him to let him know where she 
was taken. The man touched his hat, for Fred 
had put something into his hand as he left. 

This incident pained Fred as he proceeded 
to the station ; it was an omen of ill-luck, 
and the woebegone face of the poor girl 
haunted him. But he had other matters t(> 
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lihink about, as the train dashed into the 
•open country, leaving the slush, and the 
crowd, and the slippery streets behind. 

There were patches of blue among the 
leaden clouds overhead, and the pure white 
snow lay in large heaps on the fields as he 
passed by; all the ditches seemed full of 
water, and the hard outlines and blackened 
stumps of trees shot back as the train flew 
past. At a quiet little station he alighted ; 
then he procured a fly, and in half-an-hour 
he was driving up a long avenue amidst 
leafless trees towards a large house, where 
the windows shone with a crimson light from 
the evening sun. A little grey church with 
a square tower stood back beside the house, 
^nd the door was open ; a large heap of 
holly with scarlet berries was piled in the 
]porch. Fred alighted, and told the man to 
fgo round to the court-yard and wait. He 
then turned his steps towards the church. 
Just then a streak of silvery gold appeared 
in the west, shining with metallic distinctness 
•on a narrow strip of background formed of 
(Chrysolite green. The rest of the heavens 
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was covered with masses of blue-black clouds 
that fell over the golden sheen, hastening 
along like pilgrims hurrying on their journey, 
the distant bright light shining distinctly 
through the legs of the pilgrims. It was a 
pretty sight, but Fred did not stop to notice 
the effect ; he was vaguely conscious of its 
presence as he entered the church. 

Near the chancel Lady Helena stood, hold- 
ing some copper wire in her hand which 
she was using for wreaths. She wore 
a tight-fitting black dress of some rich 
material— eel skin could not have clung^ 
more closely to her finely-moulded figure 
— with a silver collarette round her neck,, 
and white linen cuffs that set off her 
shapely hands. Her face was half averted as 
Fred stood surveying her from the distance. 
"Glory to God in the highest'* was done 
in jeweller's wadding, the letters standing 
out like snow-flakes. She was standing 
before the altar, intent on her work; her 
assistant had just left. Fred approached 
with bared head. Lady Helena looked up, in 
iio^ way surprised. She was one of those 
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women wbo are never taken by surprise, or 
if that emotion came near her, it did not take 
the usual form. 

^ Don't you think the wreath pretty?'* 
she asked, after he had greeted her. 

"Exquisite," he replied nervously. Iter 
calmness adding to his hesitation. 

^ Lady Helena, I have come down to say 
something particular to you. It is nofc out 
of place to make my confession in this build- 
ing,*' he said, looking at her. She made no 
sign of assisting him, but laid down the scis- 
sors which she had taken up. She looked 
perfectly self-possessed. "Can you guess 
what it is ? " he added. 

She shook her head, and stood as immov- 
able as a statue. Fred wished to hurry the 
matter. He had no doubt in his mind as to 
the reception his words would receive, yet he 
could not divest his mind of the recollection 
that he was addressing the daughter of a 
peer. 

" Helena, I love you. If I have been too- 
hasty in making this avowal, 1*11 give you all 
the years of my life, and all the devotion I 
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can throw into them, to make up for it. Tell 
me, will you be my wife ? " 

He caught the hand which hung gracefully 
by her side, and she made no resistance ; the 
■colour brightened on her cheek, but she did 
not say a word. 

He took a ring from his pocket, and after 
stooping and printing a kiss on the cold hand 
he held in his, proceeded to put it on her 
finger. He paused as if a thought occurred 
to him before doing so. " Your acceptance 
and the confidence it reposes in me prompts 
me to make. one confession." 

" What is it ? " she asked, without with- 
drawing her hand. 

" Well, dearest, you have heard that I am 
rich?'' 

She bowed her head in assent. 

" Now suppose I told you I was not, would 
that make any difference ? I wish to know 
if I have entirely won your heart. There 
are some women — those who often love the 
deepest — who are not much given to words. 
Helena, I always looked on you as one of 
these. Now what answer do you give ?'* 
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" But it is not true," she said, her dark 
eyes searching his face. " You are wealthy ; 
everyone says so.*' 

" Suppose everyone was wrong, what would 
be your reply ? " 

**I don't like this form of inquiry,*' she- 
answered, endeavouring to withdraw her 
hand. 

Fred held it fast in his. 

"Won't you indulge me, dearest?** he 
entreated, while his voice grew soft. 

**Tou want to try me; I don't think it 
fair," she remonstrated, with averted eyes; 
there was something sullen in their expres- 
sion. All the time he was taking this silence 
as a proof of her modesty. It would have 
been easy to give an answer which would 
gratify him, but her maidenly reserve held her 
back. What more did he need ? 

** Helena, I trust you with my life and my 
happiness. What I have supposed is but too 
true. 1 may have a thousand or two a year 
to live on, but that will not make any differ- 
ence to you ; '* and as he spoke he slipped 
the ring on her finger. The next moment 
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she snatched her hand from him and ^Lrew 
back. The ring fell and rolled away on the 
smooth tiles. A sudden glistening of gold 
from the dying sun lit up the chancel, show- 
ing the face of the girl crimson with indigna- 
tion. 

" A thousand or two a year to live on/' she 
reiterated, scornfully surveying him, "how 
dare you insult me ? " 

Fred drew back, he almost tottered, the 
shock came so unexpectedly. 

" Can I believe my eyes ? " he gasped, 
looking at her. 

" Take your ring and yourself away," she 
^ried ; " you are an impostor. Do you think 
I would marry a beggar ? I, the daughter 
of an earl, and you a commoner. Nothing 
but poverty would make me stoop so low ? " 
she cried, as she swqpt by him down the 
aisle, flinging a look at him as she passed, 
which conveyed a volume of contempt and 
baffled pride, that literally took away his 
breath. 

He stood in the same position for several 
minutes, unable to realise the scene he had 
just gone through. 
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His eyes fell on the shining bit of gold 
which thus came back to him the second 
time. He walked towards it, and ground it 
with his heel; this action, meritorious or 
otherwise, supplied a measure of satisfaction 
which enabled him to leave the church in a 
•dignified, if not in a reverential condition, and 
the cool wind which blew in his face at the 
door revived him. He woke as one from a 
trance, exclaiming — " Good God, this is the 
dream I had in Brighton, the very night I 
gave Lena the same ring." He turned and 
looked at the chancel, the face of the in- 
dignant girl rose before him — " the same," 
he groaned, while a cold pang shot through 
his limbs. He fled from the place as if it had 
been haunted. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BEMOBSE. 

'•Ton clond with that long pnrple cleft 
Brings fresh into mj mind 
A day like this which I have left > 

Fnll thirty years behind.'* 

Old Song. 

" The pain of nngratified wishes is small compared to that of^ 
remorse; for the former confronts the ever open nnboonded 
f atnre, the latter the irrevocably closed past." 

SCHOPXNHAUB, 

Fob a week Blston waited patiently; then as no 
letter arrived, he grew anxious and perplexed ; 
every day he called at the house, the servants ' 
could tell him nothing. Vague apprehen- 
sions filled his mind. He would have written 
to her father, but he did not know his 
address; that the Isle of Wight was his 
destination he had already understood, but 
where there he did not know. He called at 
Mr. Cavendish's office in the City, hoping that 
he might have left some instructions whereto 
find him in case any matter of importance 
occurred which would require his opinion ; but 
the clerk said Mr. Cavendish left none. He 
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had mentioned that he would be away for three 
or four weeks, nothing more. Elston wrote 
two letters addressed to the principal hotels in 
Shanklin and Ventnor,and they were returned. 
Never did time appear so long, each week 
was an eternity ; there was nothing for it but 
to wait ; in the meantime his mind became 
the prey of anxious thoughts. It was 
Friday evening in the fourth week when Elston 
called — the sight of the trunks in the hall 
told him that they had come at last. He 
met Mrs. Cavendish as he walked into the 
drawing-room. 

** What is all this commotion ? " she asked. 
" This girl will, I see, be a perfect nuisance^ 
to me. There is Mr. Cavendish going about 
like a madman. Is this your doing ? " 

Her face was flusbed ; there had evidently 
been a scene. 

" I think you are not likely to be trouble 
with her any more," he replied curtly. 

** Is that you, Elston ? " called out Miles, 
hearing the voices in the hall. " Come in 
directly." 

Miles was looking over a heap of letters 
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whicli had accumulated in his absence. He 
looked yery much aged. He had not opened 
one of them, he was only looking at the 
superscriptions, none bore his daughters 
handwriting. 

**What do you make out of this?** he 
asked anxiously, pointing to a chair. Elston 
removed his hat and sat down. 

'* I can't understand it ; she left the day 
you went away, and nothing has be^ seen 
or heard of her since." 

" Oh, my God I "^ groaned the • father, his 
hand falling heavily to his side. 

" You had batter open all the letters. They 
may contain some reference." 

Miles took up one in his hand, which shook 
as he broke the seaL 

" I can't read it^" he said^ " the words all 
swim before me." 

Elston at once came to his side, relieving 
him of the task which seemed too much for 
the perplexed father. All to no purpose, the 
letters contained no reference to the missing 
girl ; one, indeed, was from her aunt in the 
north asking her on a visit. 
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••PU ga out and send her a telegram j** 
saad Elston, breaking the silence. ^Sb& 
may have gone there anticipating the iniita^ 
tSon/* In his heart he believedthat ikia was a 
useless effort, but it wasl3ie only chance left. 

** Tell me, Dick, before you go, what are 
jour suspicions ? '* cried the old man, turnings 
towards him. 

" I have been completely baffled for weeks 
past. I have been turning it over in my 
mind ; if she is not witih her aunt P cam' 
suggest nothing." 

** Why didn't you write to me ?** he asked 
reproachfully. 

"I sent two letters to the Isle of Wight; 
but they were returned,** replied the young 
man^calmly. 

" We went to Hastings, my wife changed 
her mind," said. Miles in anguish. 

" I had better go and wire that message j 
I'll be back directly," and Elston took up his 
hat and left the room. 

The <^d man sat with his £aee buried in 
his hands, the grey hairs hanging over his 
fingers ; he breathed heavily as if in paia* 
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Mrs, Cavendish did not enter the room; 
there was a great deal of whispering going 
on in the kitchen. 

" I'll give notice,*' said the parlour-maid ; 
" what do you think ? she flew at me because 
I had not removed the poor mistress' chair 
out of the morning-room. I would not put 
up with that from her betters," she continued 
with a toss of the head. 

" The poor master is looking rare bad, 
that's what I see,*' said the butler, lifting his 
heavy eyebrows. 

" Serves him right," said the cook, " he 
had a daughter to look after his house. Why 
wasn't he satisfied ? He has one now that 
will tame him. I don't think I'll stay here 
long." The cook was the oracle of the kitchen, 
and all took their tone from her. 

A ring at the bell put a stop to this con* 
yersation* 

" That's Mr. Elston," said the butler re- 
treating. 

Elston^ having sent the telegram, had re- 
turned; he saw how depressed the old man 
was. 
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" You must not be despondent till we have 
done our utmost." 

" What more have we to do ? ** he said 
quickly. 

Elston became silent. 
' "Tell me, Dick, do you think she is dead?" 
enquired the father in a hollow voice. 

" God forbid I '* exclaimed the young man 
starting ; it was what he had been thinking 
of for the last week, and there was not a 
paper he took up that he did not first look 
for the casualties. 

" Dick, don t deceive me ; you have thought 
of this too," murmured the father sorrow- 
fully. " I see it in your change of colour.** 

" I have thought of several things,*' said 
Elston evasively. 

** Oh, my poor child I ** Mr. Cavendish 
exclaimed piteously. Then he started sud- 
denly as if a thought had struck him. 

" Has Fred been here lately ? *' 

" Not that I have heard. I believe they 
have quarrelled.** 

" Worse and worse,** groaned the father. 
Mrs. Cavendish here entered the room. 
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" Well, -what comdufiian have you oome 
to P " she enquired. Elston told her he haA 
sent the telegram. 

" She has not gone there. My impresBion 
is that Fred is at the bottom of this.'' 

" Did you know, my dear, that they had 
fallen out ? ** enquired Miles, tenderly. 

"No; but I should ncrt be sui;prised; 
what was it ? " 

''I did not hear the .particulars, hut it 
hi^ppened before you ileft," said tElaton. 

** Depend upon it, Ormsby can tell where? 
she ia if anyoue can. It was shameful the 
way he treated her ; they say he is going to 
be-married to Lady Helena D'Byncourt. If 
the girl saw the paragrs^ph that appeared in 
the.papers about them, it must have quite upscife 
her rmind." 

"Tou suspected this some time back, 
Maria?" said Milesia remembering a formaF 
conversation. 

" I never bad any confidence in Mm ; I 
believe the fortune turned his head. If any 
advice had been, taken, .the marriage woidd 
have taken place long ago. Yoo. xemember 
dear, I said as much." 
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Miles nodded his bead, but tbe recollection 
of ber wisdom in no way lightened his 
present suffering. 

Elston ga^ye her a look of contempt, but 
said nothing. He never had had mudi faith 
in ber support, and like many others proved 
himself utterly ungrateful for the assistance 
she had given him. 

Here a telegram was brought in, it con- 
tained no news. Lena had not gone to her 
aunt's, neither could she give any informa- 
tion about her. 

When this was read the three gazed at 
each other in silence, Mrs. Cavendish ar- 
ranged a fold of her dress placidly, the old 
coan stared straight before him, Elston grew 
iired of this enforced silence, and longed to 
go away, for there was nothing further to 
be done. 

Mrs. Cavendish felt this a dreary day, not 
that her mind shared any of the anxieties 
wfaioh weighed upon her husband's ; she did 
not care if Lena never turned up, but she saw 
her husband was overcome, and it is not 
fKMsible, no matter what one's personal feel- 
ings may be, to be happy when you see those 
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around you oppressed with care. Lena 
present was bad enough, but now that she 
was absent — absent, too, in such a mysterious 
and unaccountable manner — was even worse. 

" This comes of marrying a widower,** she 
thought ; ** what troubles we poor women are 
exposed to.'* 

She thought this more than once as she 
noticed the dejected, sorrowful face of her 
husband, who hardly spoke to her the whole 
evening. The snug little house in Bays- 
water came up before her, upbraiding her for 
deserting it. The castle which contains our 
life is like an old Norman keep, with many 
a loophole and cranny where the winds of 
care can be blown in ; there is no such thing 
as perfect safety. Mrs. Cavendish had ac- 
complished her desires, she was mistress 
now, where she was once only a tolerated 
visitor ; she looked round the splendid apart- 
ment, but felt chilled and lonely, it gave her 
little pleasure. She sighed pathetically ; 
possession is the bane of everything. . 

" I wonder where Clara is ? " she thought. 
** I think I can now defy her,** and she gave 
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a soft little laugh of triumpli as she thought 
how skilfully she had played her cards. 

Miles walked up and down his lonely 
study, silently brooding over his misfortunes ; 
his mind was torn with contending emotion, 
biting salt on a bleeding soul ; his child was 
lost to him, perhaps dead ; his first wife's 
face rose before him, mute but reproachful, 
his second stood outside his heart's affliction. 
She could not understand his grief, she could 
•not sympathise with him; the cold wind 
moaning through the leafless trees, wailed 
through his soul, and the heavy pattering of 
the rain on the window seemed to be sobbing 
in reproach at his conduct. 

" What have 1 done," he asked, " that my 
house should be left to me desolate ? " and 
then he bowed down his head, and the silent 
tears coursed down the hollow cheeks, 
seamed with the shallow cares of sixty years, 
^^g^y gusts of wind and fresh torrents of 
rain seemed to bear the answer to his soul. 
Too well he knew what he had done, too weU 
he knew that his sin had found him out, and 
he gasped as if something was choking him» 
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«nd then pushed back tlie grey hairs which 
fell ovOT his eyes ; hairs which he had dis* 
honoured. Where was now the sunset glow^ 
as he descended the valley ? Where were the 
bright smiles and the loving looks that once 
greeted him P Gold and dreary and stormy 
his future would be, as the night which spoke 
to him. Why did the prattling voice of the 
child which he so well remembered, ring^ 
oat to him ? Was God now scourging him. 
for his brutal conduct to his dead wife, who 
may have heard the whisper of his falsehood 
before she left the world ? Was the child 
now gone to confirm the mother s doubts^ 
and was God with His angels lashing the 
srtorm to remind him of his guilt? The 
old man lifted his hands to bis burning fore- 
head and knelt down, imploring forgiveness. 
The wind wh(istled more wildly, a deafening 
4scash of thunder pierced the air. 

^ May God defend me from the worst of 
all maladies ! " be cried,f earing that his reason 
w-fls going. T he air became suffocating when 
heirose, a sudden thought flashed through his^ 
ibrain as he sought the door. The nejct 
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.moment ke wasvwalkiii^ madly througli the 
empt^ streets, the burden of his heart was 
eoneentrated in the two words which he re- 
peated jQonaitantly, " My child, my child, my 
ehild!" 

In his splendid apartments in Gnrzoa 
Stseett ^^ walk decorated with costly 
pictures, knicb^knacks of priceless value 
on the tables and niches on the wall^. 
sat Ormsby, Sir George Cartridge and Lord 
Tryoin were his companions. They weire 
Bitting beside a biasing fire, a small caard- 
table stood between them, the light in the 
nfixt room was lowered giving a subdued 
air of repose to the scene, the remains of 
a supper were on the table, the wine in the 
decanters shone in flashes of red and gold. 
The party was for the Jtaost part silen* 
except when an crcoasional card was flung 'on 
the table which decided the game ; but "the 
bated breath and the hungry eyes which warn 
turned on the green cloth showed that 
the true gambler's spirit was here. There 
wa&:a hellish desperation dn tihe looks whdch 
were eachanged as the piles of [gold were- 
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pushed from one side to the other. The 
storm of the elements raged outside, but the 
internal warfare that surged in the breasts of 
those three was fiercer still. The play was 
very high, and the consequent emotion 
terrible. Fred was winning, his cheeks were 
flushed, and his eyes had an Unusual brilliancy 
in their glitter. As the game came to a con- 
clusion Lord Tryon stood up. 

" I'll play no more," he said in an hesitat- 
ing tone ; his face was as white as marble, 
and he shook as he quaffed a huge bumper of 
champagne. 

** Double or quits,** shouted Sir George, 
who still clung to the table with a desperate 
finxiety to retrieve his losses. 

Ormsby seemed about to yield when Lord 
Tryon screamed — 

** Fred, you are mad, don't take it.'* 

" Oh, if you are afraid FU not press,** said 
the other, shuffling the cards. 

" I am not afraid. Here goes,** said Fred, 
goaded by this remark. 

The nobleman stood breathlessly looking 
•at the game that now stood between the two. 
It was a moment of terrible suspense. 
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" By heavens he has lost,** said Tryon, 
turning away as the pile of gold was trans- 
ferred to Sir George's side. Fred sat trans- 
fixed, while his cheeks grew ashy pale. He 
watched the other sweep the gold off the 
table. 

There were footsteps on the landing, and 
the next moment the door was flung open^ 
and Cavendish, with his dripping clothes and 
wild, death-like face, confronted the company •- 

Lord Tryon stared at the intruder with a 
startled expression of face, he saw some- 
thing serious was impending. Sir George 
had his back turned towards the door. Fred 
sat still gazing on the man in speechless 
astonishment. Tryon thought he was struck 
dumb. 

Cavendish approached the table with his 
eyes fixed on Fred. 

" Where is my daughter ? '* he asked in a 
hoarse, choking voice. There was the calm- 
ness of desperation written on his face.. 
Fred was too overcome to speak. 

The silence that followed was too terrible 
to depict in words. 

" There is the man who has robbed me of 
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my child/* said the frantic father, turning to 
the two men who stood mute, conscious of 
some impending revelation. 

^ By heavens it is false,^ screamed ¥re4\ 
starting to his feet. 

" Tou are a liar," shouted Miles. " Before 
your companions I stamp you as a villain 
aod' a scoundrel 1 " 

" Sir — year age — your passion **^ — Ormsby 
stammered, unable to find words. With diffi* 
culty he continued, " Before God and those 
gentlemen I say I am innocent of the charge 
you have flung at me. I know nothing 
of your daughter. Do yon believe me ? ** 

•*No; a hundred times no> your guilty 
looks confirm my suspicion. Tell me where 
is your victiip, and I leave you, and shall no* 
expose your guilt ; tell me, her father, where 
she is and I will pardon the instilt you have 
flung on me, and the dishonour you have 
brought on my house." 

The old man's eyes flashed with a wild ex- 
citement as he uttered these words. 

'* The man is mad," said Sir George, touch- 
ing the bell. 
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" Sir, I have suffered enaugh to make me 
80, but mj reason still remains to tell me 
How blindly I have trusted that man's honmw, 
and now how bitterly I have to regret the 
trust/' 

All this time Fred stood with folded arms, 
"he offered no further remonstpance, but his 
mind was full of acute suffering on seeing 
the man whom he once^ honoured so frantic 
with passion. It was a blow to his pride, 
and the revelation that Lena' still loved him, 
:and had QeA from the house on his desertion 
•of her, planted sharp knives in his bosom. 

**Sir, I think you are doing my friend an 
injustice,'* said Lord Tryon, "I can*t 
believe that he could make an asseveration 
;»uch as he has done without cause. He has 
generously forgiven your insult, in return I 
:ask you, as a gentleman, to withdraw the 
accusation.'* 

'^ Let me ask him a question and I shall 
prove my point,'* said Cavendish, turning on 
4;be speaker. 

Lord Tryon drew back waiting to hear 
<the inquiry. 
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" Were you engaged to my daughter ? " 

" Yes/' replied Fred with evident emotion^ 
" and I deserted her," while the blood fled 
from his face and lips as he uttered th^ 
words. 

" Gentlemen, are you answered ? '* asked 
Cavendish, turning towards the two with Sr 
bitter smile on his lips. 

" Ormsby, speak ; I can*t believe this of 
you," demanded Lord Tryon, while the blood 
mounted to his temples. 

** It is true," replied Fred calmly. " I was- 
engaged to his daughter. I pressed her ta. 
marry me, the death of her mother postponed 
that event. I was thrown into other society 
and I deserted her. I own this, to my 
sorrow, for she was in every way my superior. 
She sent me back the ring I had given her 
on our engagement. I understood that sha 
was to marry another, that is some months- 
ago. I have not seen her since. We had 
no quarrel. I am guilty of desertion, bub 
of anything further I am as innocent as you 



are." 



Lord Tryon and Sir George exchanged 
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Bignificant glances ; both drew back, Ormsby 
did not perceive this movement, but a subtle 
instinct told him that the friendship that 
existed between them was severed. It was 
a poor thread which easily snapped. 

Cavendish, on hearing this statement, looked 
at him earnestly. There was a convulsive 
twitching about his lips and a strange ex- 
pression in his eyes. He gave a short 
scream as if he was stabbed and reeled for- 
ward. In a moment Fred had caught him in 
his arms or he would have fallen ; as it was 
a fit had seized him. For some minutes the 
nnited strength of the three men was hardly 
able to restrain the paroxysm. The servant 
was despatched for a doctor. When he 
arrived he pronounced it apoplexy brought 
on by mental excitement, but that the attack 
was a slight one. Fred ordered his carriage,, 
nor did he leave him till he was safely de- 
posited in his own house. 

Mrs. Cavendish was in alarm when Fred 
came to the door, but the young man did 
not tell her what had taken place. He made 
minute inquiries about Lena's desertion, and 

VOL. in. F 
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if ever a man suffered in heart and in spirifaj; 
it was he who returned good for evil by thid 
a<5t of Samaritan kindness, under provocation 
which was sharp and bitter, because he was 
now aware that from that night his prospects 
and his happiness were irretrievably ruined. 



CHAPTER V. 

AFTER TOT HONBTKOON. 

One ought always to oonsidvr oneself forfcnnate in life wliaB 
one baa obtaised the hfttf of what one deaures. 

Lord Ltndburst. 

It waa several weeks before Miles was able 
to kaye his room. The shock he sa&red 
proved more severe than the medical man 
had .9it first anticipated. For a time hiA 
recovery was thought doubtful, but th^ 
blow came on a frame that was robust and 
healthy oir he would not have passed through 
it. His mind was shattered during the weary 
interval that elapsed. A merciful uncon' 
sciousness had taken place, hiding the past 
and thus enabling him to creep slowly from 
the edge of the precipice over which he hung* 
The doctors declined to give an opinion, but 
shook liieir heads solemnly. They enjoined, 
perfect rest^ aa:id stated that the smallest 
excitement might bring on consequences of 
a fatal ^aractQ;r. Not once did he allude to 
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his daughter or ask for any information con- 
cerning her. His wife grew alarmed when 
she looked at his wasted features and pinched 
up cheeks beneath the matted, overgrown 
beard which covered his face. For a time all 
life and animation was gone save in the rest- 
less eyes which rolled when anyone ap- 
preached his bed. Once a day she slipped into 
his room to see him ; this act was prompted 
as much by curiosity as duty, the motive of 
love had nothing to do with it. She had 
grown afraid of him, and illness always 
terrified her. 

A trained nurse sat by his side all day, and 
was replaced by another at night. The 
solitude was dreary, but the hired attendants 
did their duty mechanically and with pre- 
cision. There was inquiry in the restless, 
staring eyes of the invalid, with their mute 
appeal, that brought a cold creeping sensa- 
tion down the back, and a dizzy sense of 
concussion in the ankle bones. Mrs. Caven- 
dish felt this, and fled from his gaze. 
•*Ormsby called every day, and personally 
fiuperintended the laying down of the tan 
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before the door ; neither was he idle in other 
respects. Two or three detectives were 
constantly coming to his rooms ; he spared 
no expense, but no tidings of Lena could bo 
procured. Mrs. Cavendish was aware of this, 
and could not understand the man she had 
suspected in her headlong, impetuous way ; 
it was her suspicion which well-nigh killed 
her husband, prompting him to the rash act 
he had committed. She was not aware of 
the mischief she had done; her pity was 
confined to herself, and she seriously con-^ 
sidered herself badly used by fortune, whose 
fickleness is proverbial, and who seems to 
have the knack of never pleasing anybody. 

" I can't do him any good by staying in,*' 
she said, "so I go about a little to banish 
sorrow. I feel I am getting ill myself ; my 
medical man has emphatically ordered me to 
go out.*' 

This was said to one of her visitors over a 
cup of tea. • 

Once Fred encountered Blston in the hall 
as he was leaving. Elston bowed, and Fred 
returned the salute coldly. , 
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In the meantime, Fretf s affairs had gone 
from bad to worse. He had sold his pictured 
and had become more reckless than ever. 

Mr. Cavendish had slowly regained strength, 
and to-day he was seated in an arm-chair, 
propped up with pillows. It was the first 
time he had left his bedroom. His illness 
had wrought a great change on his body and 
mind ; his wife was prepared for the worsts 
and began entertaining notions of mourning ; 
a widow's cap is not unbecoming, and a 
liberal jointure was a comfort to look forward 
to. This knowledge dawned on the broken 
man as he lay back on his pillows. He 
talked little, but he remembered hi» 
wife's desertion of him during the long ill- 
ness. Part of the time he was unconscious 
6f her heartlessness, but as his senses slowly 
revived, it came on him like a cold shower, 
drenching the warmth of his heart, and 
Ibanishing all the hopes of happiness whict 
he had foolishly built up. 

He for a long time did not allude to this, 
bnt the thought of it crushed bim. He waft 
particularly silent in the company of his wife^ 
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bat profusely grateful for any Utile atten- 
tions she showed him. 

One day she spoke of Ormsby, of his con- 
stant inquiries for his health, and of all. the 
efforts he had made to find Lena, whom 
they now concluded dead; Miles listened 
attentively. 

"You were always severe on him, my 
dear; but he did love my poor girl. What- 
ever has become of her? She took my 
marriage to heart ; she was so devoted to her 
mother. I never understood either ; but let 
the matter rest, and with regard to him, 
convey my thanks, but say I am not equal to 
an interview, should he ask for one. I 
hope, my dear, you will be polite to him." 

" I own I have been mistaken ; but there 
was a strong probability on my side. Who 
oould have guessed that matters would take 
such a course ? " 

"Yes, very strange things have taken 
place, that none of us could foresee," he 
remarked with a sigh. 

"You are getting strong— that is one 
good thing," she answered. 
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" I don't tbink you expected it, Maria ? " 
he said, giving her a look of inquiry. 

" No ; the doctors were doubtful." 

"But yourself. What did you think?" 
he asked. 

She never guessed how nervously he 
watched for her reply. 

" Really, I never expected to see you in 
that chair agaiu,*' she said, in a matter-of-fact 
way. 

There was a certain carelessness in her 
tone which jarred on him. 

" You must have been wearied nursing me," 
he murmured, keeping his eyes on her face. 

She coloured deeply as she caught his look, 
for she detected something in the remark 
which she could not understand. 

" I am not a skilful nurse, but I got the 
best I could. I can't claim too much credit 
in that department." 

He made no reply, but closed his eyes and 
leaned back. 

Elston then entered the room. Mrs. Caven- 
dish was glad of the opportunity to with- 
draw; the constrained atmosphere of the 
apartment oppressed her. 
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" I am glad to see you up at last," said 
Elston, pressing the thin fingers in his. 

" Did you, too, despair of my recovery ? " 
:8aid Miles with meaning. 

" It was a very close shave. But you have 
never told me how the attack came on?" 
asked Elston, drawing his chair close to his. 

He would have been glad to know what 
had taken place between Mr. Cavendish and 
Ormsby. He would have interrogated the 
latter if he had not distinctly showed him 
that all further conversation between them 
was at an end. 

" I 'am not strong enough to enter into 
that matter," said Miles with a shake of the 
head. The invalid's mind was full of another 
subject. " My wife seems somewhat broken 
down from anxiety on my account. Don't 
you think so ? " 

Elston gave him a quick glance, and then 
looked down in some confusion ; the question 
took him somewhat by surprise. He did not 
know how far he might go in making his 
reply, though nothing would have given him 
greater pleasure than to speak out liis mind 
on this subject. 
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" You seem doubtful," said Miles, noticing- 
this hesitation, and drawing his own inferences^ 
from it, which, judging from a pained smile 
that played round his lips, were not of a 
favourable character. The mouth is one of 
the most expressive features of the face ; its 
movements tell more than any other, except 
the eyes. 

" There are some things a man ought to 
hestitate about before he should give expres- 
sion to them," said Elston ambiguously. 

He knew enough of life to understand that 
an insinuation is often more powerful than a 
direct statement, besides it always affords aa 
opportunity to hedge. 

"Is this question in that category?"" 
inquired Miles slowly. 

" I think so," was the reply. 

" Suppose I say banish hesitation, and 
i^ak out^" commented the invalid witk 
some determination in his look. 

" Even then it might not be prudent ; it 
might do more harm than good." 

" Dick, will you go and see if that door is 
closed P Just look outside. Thank you«" 
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Mston returned to his cbair. 

"Now, as my friend, tell me your suspicions. 
You see my own are aroused already ? ** 

Elston saw there was no further occasion 
for secrecy, and went on — 

" No, to your first question ; your wife was 
not anxious for your recovery. I think she 
is disappointed that you are alive. She 
married you entirely for your money — that I 
firmly belieye. Her conduct during your 
illness has been disgraceful. If she had had 
a spark of love or kindness in her heart she 
would not have been out half her time at 
theatres and concerts, while you were tossing 
on a sick bed. Perhaps I should not tell you 
this, but it so grieved me that I can't keep 
back what caused me such pain. I do so 
now to warn you of her. I think that 
woman has a history which would surprise 
us if we could only get at it." 

Miles laid his hand on the other's knee,, 
while a nervous feeling came oyer him at the 
words he listened to. 

" Tell me ; don't keep bade anything." 

"Unfortunately I know nothing more;. 
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but that niece of hers — ^you may remember 
Miss Hartman ? " 

" Yes, I remember. What about her ? " 

" She once threw out some hints to me 
that I have never forgotten. If we could get 
hold of her I believe that girl has this 
woman's history in her keeping." 

" rd pay any sum for it," gasped Miles 
with emotion. 

" Money can buy anything ; she is under 
pay already. What we have to do is to give 
more than the other side," said Blston, 
whose vindictive nature knew no limits. 

" Where is Miss Hartman ? " inquired 
Miles. 

" In America at present." 

" Could she not be sent for ? '* 

** She will be home shortly. We can wait. 
Her engagement must be up by this." 

"But I don't wish to wait," said the 
invalid nervously. 

"Better do so, it would only excite 
43Uspicions. I'll see the girl when she comes, 
if you will only tell me to act for you." 

" I have no one but you now, Dick ; if you 
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desert me I am lost. I have grown afraid of 
the woman I call wife. I dread to take any- 
thing from her hands. She is desperate ; I 
found out her temper while we were away- 
short as the time was. Dick, she threw off 
the disguise. I have ruined myself," he- 
cried, falling back heavily on the cushions. 

Elston filled him a glass of wine which 
revived him. They sat for some time together 
talking, till Mrs. Cavendish again entered, 
and then Elston went away. 

Husband and wife were together once more,, 
and stiff intervals of silence followed. They 
seemed to have nothing to say to each other. 
At first Mrs. Cavendish felt that this inclina- 
tion was all on her side, but now it flashed 
upon her that a similar feeling existed in the 
bosom of her husband. She was not prepared 
for it, but an observation which he made a 
little later convinced her that this impression 
was not without foundation ; not that it gave 
her any uneasiness — her position was secure ; 
but her present life had become intolerable ; 
once she had been free to do as she liked, only 
had lacked the means to indulge her whims. 
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Now she possesBed the meana. The freedooi 
which she had before enjoyed was what she 
pined far, the enforced secluaioii which her 
husband's illness induced was a turn of affaira 
which never entwed into her plans. What 
was the good of having a husband who might 
survive herself, though his U£e might nevi^r 
extend beyond his chair ? The doctors told 
her th^ she must oaver expect him to gpb 
the use of his limbs, but that with care be 
might live for years. This was not what she 
majried for, and what she had no intention 
of submitting to,<-*-but I must not anticipaite* 

** I have asked Mr. Elston to take up his 
rasiden<3e with us for a while, my dear, till I 
aioa able to get about a little. He has not 
refused his old friend this favour. Will you 
giv^ orders to have his room prepared ? " 

Miles said this with some nervousness ; it 
cost him several minutes of reflection before 
he could do so, and he accompanied the 
words with a timid, solicitous look* He 
was mortally afraid of the woman he ad* 
dressed, for ill^health and a broken itmi 
subdues the strang<est. 
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" Oh, you want a bodyguard, I see," she 
replied with a sneer. " Well, my dear, your 
Irishes shall be consulted.*' 

Miles threw a piteous glance at her as she 
swept out of the room, and his heart beat 
violently ; he could hear each bump a^inat 
his ribs. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HUMBLE LIFE. 

I don't drink now ; Fve given it np. I used to drink onoe- 
but when I did I never allowed baBiuess to interfere with it. 

Anon. 

And further thinks I to mjself, Til be shot 
If I know whether Lucy adores me or not. 

LOCKEB. 

While following out the career of some of 
the characters in this story the principal 
figure has been unavoidably left to shift for 
herself. Here the veil is drawn aside ; the 
reader can see for himself. 

There is a quiet street in Islington, not far 
from the Agricultural Hall. The place is^ 
not fashionable, so there is no occasion for 
giving the name. At number 134 a cab was^ 
drawn up; two little girls, aged eleven and 
fourteen, had rushed out to meet the occu- 
pant. He seemed very much encumbered 
with sundry articles which he had with him.. 
Pirst there was a large bunch of flowers from 
Oovent Garden, a pot of Devonshire cream^ 
a little basket of American apples with 
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tempting rosy cheeks, two or three paper 
bags contaioing biscuits and other delicacies, 
a large bottle of champagne with its golden 
head looking out curiously from a flesh- 
coloured suit of pink paper, like a city mag- 
nate in scant - drapery but of aldermanic 
dimensions. 

"La I Jack, what lovely things have you 
under your arm?" screamed the younger 
girl, as with rounded eyes she watched the 
young man descend from the vehicle. 

** Never you mind, Lizzie, but just take 
these apples. Bh I Ain*t they lovely ? When 
would a little town girl get such a colour in 
her cheeks ? " 

Annie, the eldest, with more gravity, took 
some of the articles from his hands and de- 
posited them on the hall table, returning for 
the rest, while Lizzie's sense of intense 
wonder interfered with her usefulness. She 
stood, however, watching the proceedings 
with decided interest. 

When Jack saw that all was removed he 
paid the cabman and returned to the house, 
A black cat had sat on the top of the 

VOL. in. G 
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stairs, musing, perhaps, on the yanity of 
hama& honours, for he was decorated with 
a> bit of red tape about his neck which he 
would have gladly dispensed with. On seeing 
Jack he rose from his easy position, lifted 
his tail, and went to meet him, rubbing his 
head against his legs in mute welcome. 

"My hands are full, Charles Edward,**^ 
sidd the young man, observing the graceful 
creature who fussed about him. " Lizzie, I 
charge you with the apples. . Taste one and 
see if it is nice." 

This order was qiuckly obeyed. 

The room they entered was poorly fur* 
nished, but everything in it was neatly 
ordered, and there was not a speck of dust to 
be seen. A sofa was drawn near a bright 
little fire ; there were some coloured pictures 
from the GrapkiCj neatly framed, on the 
walls, and several well-executed cartoons of 
living celebrities with large heads and no 
bodies to speak of ; a little cottage piano, 
piled high with music, stood near the wall, 
a bunch of artificial flowers under a glass 
fiiiade stood on a very unsteady one-legged 
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round table near the window ; the carpet was 
a light druggety and the fender and fire- 
irons were cheap but bright and shining. 

** Now, Annie, put on the table cloth and 
we will get things in order," said Jack, 
opening his pen^knife to cut some of the 
strings which bound one of the parcels. 

" 'Tis hardly time yet, Mr. Dalton," said 
the girl, looking at him with her great steady 
eyes. 

There was the subdued look of a woman of 
forty in that child. 

" Not a bit of it. It will take some time 
to arrange things. Moreover I want to see 
how everything will look before she comes 
down.*' 

Annie at once begaa to lay the table. 
Jack took down a glass jug and two tumblers 
and proceeded to distribute the flowers be- 
tween them, whistling softly to himself as he 
performed this piece of work. 

" Lizzioy go and see how your mother is. 
getting on with the pie. Stop,^ how did you 
like the apple P Just hand me one. Now 
hold it while I am taking a bite.'* 
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Lizzie uttered a little scream of delight. 

" Oh, Jack, they are the best apples I ever 
tasted," said the child, pleased to have her 
opinion called for. 

" Well, considering, Lizzie, that you eat a 
good deal of that particular food, I think you 
are a good judge,'* said Jack, " though I 
think you could offer a shrewd remark on 
toffy and American candy, eh, Lizzie?" 

" That I could," said Lizzie, with a bulge 
in one cheek which interfered very much with 
her utterance. 

" Now run, and if you fall don't wait to 
get up," said Jack placidly. 

He was a great favourite with little 
people. 

" Annie, what do you think of that ? " he 
asked, holding up the flowers. 

" Oh, they are lovely," said the girl, who 
had been throwing frequent glances at him 
while putting the table in order. 

" Mr. Dalton, I didn't think flowers grew 
in the winter. All ours are dead ; there are 
nothing but a few withered leaves in the 
pots." 
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" That's because you did not put any gold 
at the roots." 

*' Oh I " exclaimed the girl with surprise. 
" I never knew that gold would make them 
grow. 

"Yes, Annie, gold makes almost every- 
thing grow — ^beautiful flowers and ugly 
weeds, but there are some things that it can t 
make grow." 

" What are those ? " she asked curiously. 
Annie was of a reflective turn of mind. 

" You won't understand me if I tell you, 
but it won't [make the flowers of kindness, 
gratitude, or love blossom. Gold is no good 
there." 

" Gratitude is not a flower," said the child^ 
puzzled. 

"No, nor kindness, nor love for that 
matter. They are lovely things, not unlike 
flowers, only we can't see them, more is the 
pity. By Jove I What a nice thing it would 
be if one could go down to Covent Garden 
and see the flowers of love, and kindness, 
and generosity. Bah ! If it were so they 
would be putting a big price on them, and 
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poor people could not get a sprig. Annie, it 
is far better as it is ; the rich folks have 
enough already. We will not envy them ; 
poor people with their carriages and horses, 
and fine clothes and grand houses." 

"Why do you call them poor then?" 
asked Annie, not understanding his satire. 

" Because they . have so little love, or 
generosity, or pity in their hearts. They are 
always hating each other or envying each 
other, and never contented." 

" I know what love is," said Annie, catch- 
ing hold of that word, and letting the rest go 
as something above her understanding. 

"Do you indeed? That's rather soon. 
Who told you about it ? " 

" I won't tell you," she replied, blushing. 

Jack laughed, and Annie beat a retreat, 
for there was nothing she disliked more than 
being laughed at. 

The table was fuUy arranged, the hearth 
neatly brushed, the fire blazing, the red cur- 
tains drawn, shutting out the cold wintry 
night, while the humourous faces on the walls 
looked down and gave a habitable, convivial 
look to the apartment. 
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Luoy came in, leaning on her landlady's 
arm, looking pale and worn. She wore a cap 
on her head, for her bright hair was shorn. 
She was very thin, but the same sweet smile 
afi of old was on her lips as she surveyed the 
room, and then her glance rested on Dalton, 
who came forward to meet her with a con- 
fused but honest welcome on his kindly face. 

" Oh, Miss Severn, look at the flowers," 
implored Lizzie. *^ Jack arranged them himi- 
Belf ; he would not let me touch one till yau 
had seen them." 

Dalton blushed at this comment ; he felt 
ihe girl's eyes on him. 

" Little girls should be seen, not heard," he 
tried to say. 

**Well, I am sure 'tis yourself that has 
spoiled her," said the mother. "I can*t 
abide her caUing you Jack as if she was your 
equal." 

" And who says she is not ? " .rephed the 
young man. 

***Tis his own doing, Mis^ Severn. Hq 
pets that child that much, I believe sh0 
^ould go through fire and water for him- I 
think he will spoil her at last." 
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" I am sure he is trying to spoil me too,*' 
said Lucy, taking in the festive preparations 
which the table exhibited. 

" La, he never could do that I " said the 
kind-hearted woman. ** You are too good to 
be spoiled." 

"Well done, Mrs. Cartwright. If I said 
that it would be flattery, but you have just 
expressed my feelings. Miss Severn, this is 
only a little banquet in honour of your 
coming back to life again. We thought you 
were going to leave us ; I am sure the angels 
were longing for you; but however, I am 
not sorry that you have preferred to stay 
with us, poor as we are." 

The tears stood in Lucy's eyes when she 
felt the kindness and generosity of the true 
friends who stood round her, and the room 
shone in her eyes with more splendour than 
the palace of a queen. 

I now return to the time when Lena left 
her home, and by the time the banquet is at 
an end the reader will be in possession of her 
story. 

In one of her walks, taken for the purpose. 
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she had secured lodgings in Islington — a 
poor neighbourhood where she was sure to 
escape detection. It was not exactly the 
kind of place she liked, but a bill in the 
window had attracted her notice. The land- 
lady's manner was quiet, respectful, and 
civil. She asked no impertinent questions, 
but accepted the girl's story with a quiet 
nod of the head and a look of sympathy as if 
there was nothing unusual in the simple tale. 

" I have lost both father and mother ; I 
have a little money, and I want to manage for 
myself." 

It was the way she received this statement 
that went to Lena*s heart, deciding her in her 
choice. 

" Poor child,'* thought the woman with a 
yearning look. " I have two girls myself^ 
not grown and handsome like you, but good 
girls. I'll make you as comfortable as I can. 
What name did you say, miss ? " • 

" Lucy Severn," replied Lena timidly. 

It was her first deceit. The name she 
gave was that of a dear school friend wha 
had died long since. 
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Lucy would not have scrupled to give her 
tlie loan of her name ; for she had given her 
her heart long before it had grown cold in 
Highgate Cemetery. 

'^ And when shall I expect you, Miss 
Severn ? " asked the landlady. 

•* After to-morrow, about eight o'clock. If 
anything should prevent me coming I will 
write." 

Lena paid for a month's lodging, and the 
matter was definitely settled. 

" Don't forget the number of the house; 
my name is Mrs. Cartwright. Now I must 
^o to my work; you will find everything 
ready when you arrive." 

This was what Lena had done. She waited 
for an opportunity to get her trunks re- 
moved, and already longed to get into her 
new abode. 

The reader may remember that she had 
driven to the Euston Station. 

On arriving there she paid the cabman ; a 
porter next seized her trunk, swinging it 
lightly on its end in a headlong way peculiar 
to porters, while he asked in an ^equally ener- 
getic tone — 
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"Where to, ma am?" 

" I don't wish to get it labelled for awhile. 
Itfy destination will depend on the arrival o£ 
a friend by the next train." 

All this had been settled in her mind ; 
at first, giving expression to the deception 
•caused her much uneasiness, but the decided 
indifference of those around her soon gave 
her more confidence. 

" The 7.45 has just come in/' said the 
porter, dropping the luggage and bolting into 
the crowd. 

A throng of people hustled forth. Lena 
«tood alone, her veil over her face. A cab- 
man, seeing her on guard over her luggage 
and thinking she was one of the late arrivals 
tried to catch her attention. She nodded to 
him. The next moment the trunk was hoisted 
to the roof. She gave him the address, and 
at twenty minutes past eight arrived at Jber 
destination. Thus Lena Cavendish had faded 
into the darkness and Lucy Severn reigned 
in her stead. 

Miss Severn, as I must call her for the 
present, after a few weeks in her new abode 
l>egan to feel the weariness of life to a degree 
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that she had never experienced before. Her 
exchequer began to run low, so that cares of 
a new order stared her in the face. Work 
she must, but she could not get anything ta 
do. She soon experienced the difficulty of 
the problem which is vexing modern reformers,, 
namely, the occupation of women. Innu- 
merable stamps were lost in applying for 
situations which appeared in the newspapers, 
but nothing came of them but vexation and 
disappointment. At last she was driven to 
apply for counsel to her landlady. 

" What can you do?'* asked the practical 
Mrs. Cartwright, folding her arms and look- 
ing very grave. 

" Very little, I am afraid,*' Lena said hope- 
lessly. 

" Oh 1 come, we must not despair. That 
is not the way to begin. You have a good 
education ; that ought to lead to something.** 

" I can't do needlework, nor can I teach 
children,*' said Lucy, **and it seems that 
everything else requires training." 

" The machines and the School Boards are 
too much for us, now. There is no use 
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thinking of them ; besides, the pay for needle- 
work would not keep you in boots. Of course 
one could get a machine in the house, but I 
am afraid we had better give up that notion," 
«aid Mrs. Oartwright, slowly weighing the 
matter and reluctantly abandoning the pro- 
ject as hopeless. 

*• I think so too," said Lucy in despair, 
the prospect of machine work not proving 
attractive. " I should not object to pay 
something to be taught an employment." 

" Precious little you would gain by that ; 
besides, a young woman of your age should 
be taking money, not paying others for your 
labour. I don't hold at all with that. There 
is my Lizzie ; she is not twelve yet, and she 
has been taking money these three months. 
She began with six shillings a week^ but a 
child, you see, could not expect more ; could 
she, now?" 

Lena assented to this proposition, though she 
felt the digression had no bearing on her case. 

" It is in a dentist's establishment," con- 
tinued Mrs. Cartwright, growing communi- 
cative. 
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" What does she know of that business ? '*" 
asked Lena, wondering what a child of 
Lizzie's tender years knew about the delicate 
business of defective mastication. Poverty 
was unfolding to her strange revelations of 
social life. 

" She only pastes labels on boxes and runs 
errands," was the quiet reply. 

" I'll tell you what," exclaimed the land- 
lady, taking up the breakfast tray. She had 
been standing all this time; her reflective 
powers would have come to a dead-stop had 
she. sat down. **ril tell you what, I'll just 
go to my work and turn it over in my mind^. 
and when I come to lay the dinner things Til 
let you know what decision I have come to.- 
Don't you be afeared, we will find something L 
promise you, not but it is high time you. 
should be at work, if you will not mind my 
saying so." 

Lucy received this speech in silence. 
There was a crumb of hope, notwithstanding- 
the implied rebuke, which consoled her. Ifr 
was a comfort to get anyone to share the 
anxiety which had overburdened her. She 
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tamed once more to the pages of the Tele^ 
graph for some unknof^n occupation, the very 
uncertainty giving a sense of pleasure of an 
imperceptible character ; her hopefulness waa 
not yet thrashed out. 

How often her mind travelled towards 
home and its surroundings. Frequently she- 
found herself picturing what was takings 
place there, but the thought that her mother 
was gone and another in her place made this 
severance more tolerable. She sometimes- 
pitied her father, never doubting that the 
time would come when his eyes would be 
opened, and that he would grow to dislike 
the woman he had made his wife as cordially 
as she did herself. His kindness and his 
love for her came back, the thought of his 
marriage and the cruel blow it gave her was 
forgotten ; still her father was dead to her. 
It is only a half truth that the " evil men do 
lives after them, the good is oft interred with 
their bones." Bather the evil that men do 
hves contemporaneously with them, while the 
good often waits their disappearance to 
emerge distinctly into view. Memory is 
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always just ; it now brought before her the 
thousand loving attentions once lavished on 
her by her father, and never entirely for- 
gotten. The balance was easily struck in 
his favour, and her eyes filled with tears at 
the pain her desertion must have caused 
him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A MUSIC SHOP IN THE BOEOUGH. 

A beantifal and Tirtaons woman is the mirage whioh peoples 
with lakes and green avenues oar great moral deserts. Women 
restore ns to commnnication with the eternal spring in which God 
xefleots Himself. 

E. Rbnajt. 

Mes. Oartwbight put on her bonnet and 
cloak, and after entrusting the charge of the 
house to Annie, with sundry cautions about 
what was to be done in her absence, she set 
out for King's Cross. Having reached that 
hvely centre, where vice and business are 
always represented, no matter what the hour 
of day, she looked round her, and seeing a 
green omnibus hailed it. The next moment 
she was holding a brisk conversation with 
another woman who was packed beside her 
as they drove in the direction of Camberwell. 
As the object of her journey will appear 
presently, I shall let the good woman take 
care of herself so far — a duty she was highly 
capable of performing, seeing that for the 
last ten years shq had done so with credit. 

VOL. III. h 
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Mrs. Cartwright was not a strong woman in 
a physical sense; her somewhat narrow 
shoulders and slight figure hinted at consti- 
tutional delicacy somewhere ; but she had a 
brave heart, and the good-humoured smile on 
her large mouth told you that she was not 
afraid of the future, and her light easy move- 
ment and firm step, seen as she picked her 
way through the crowd, never pushed aside 
or thrown back, but seeing the openings and 
availing herself of them, convinced you that 
up to the present she had no reason for 
apprehension. A capable woman shows her 
ability in everything, even to the putting on 
of a shawl. 

Ten years ago she had laid her husband 
under the sod, after nursing him for three 
jears with consumption. He left her two 
children and a small honse property to take 
charge of. He had been an honest, faithful 
servant in a banking house, and the managers, 
to mark their sense of his sterling qualities, 
paid the widow's rent, allowing a sum of ten 
pounds a year to each child till they should 
loe able to work for themselves. This is iiie 
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Dray to eafiure good clerks and public 
servants. Convince a man that his wife aiaud 
^ildnen^ when he is taken from tham^ will 
not be allowed to starve, and you give him 3 
meKtive fjor fidelity and carefulness, which is 
better than ell the penalties which the Imv 
lays down. The widow suppressed her tearg(, 
turned a bright face to the world and 
struggled on. S>he put her hand to all kinds 
of work — rough m^A smooth. She met with 
trials and disappointmeaits, as every bcave 
soul must land will; but she had survived 
them, and now her circumstances were easy. 
8he couild rest if she liked, but she went on 
as usual, active and busy, settiug a noble 
example to her children and adding largely 
to ier own happiness. 

Lucy aat pondering over her affairs in that 
silent, helpless way which her previous edu- 
cation naturally entailed. She seldom went 
(Out, for ther^ was always a feaiP that she) 
might jmeet someone who knew her. Blston 
was the one she imost apprehended, for she 
koew he was in tzbe habit of wandering about 
at all hour^ and in all places. 
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Mrs. Cartwright, on her return, cam^ 
straight into Lucy's room. The girl thought 
from her manner that she had something to 
communicate. 

" I have been thinking about you, Miss 
Severn, and I really think the best thing we 
could do would be to write to some of your 
friends." 

Lucy's face fell. She had not expected 
this, for the announcement implied failure. 

"I have no friends, Mrs. Cartwright, 
unless you will let me call you one ; perhaps 
I should not do so,'* she said, turning aside 
to conceal the tear that ran down her cheek. 

** You are very welcome to do that, my 
dear, but I am talking for your good. You 
have asked my advice ; I must say what I 
think. You see being a lady unfits you for 
any of the work that it is in my way to pro- 
cure ; that's what it is." 

Lucy felt faint and ill. She saw that her 
landlady had despaired. " She will ask me to 
leave next,'* she thought^ The interview soon 
came to an end, but that night she slept very 
little. The sense of one's uselessness in so 
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large a world is not only a blow to our pride, 
but a cause of acute sorrow. There is many 
a-burden we are called upon to bear, but to be 
compelled to think that we are not wanted, 
that our work is not asked for, and ourselves 
a superfluity, is the hardest in the world. 
The sight of others bustling in the streets, 
coming and going from their daily employ- 
ment, is a reproach to us, as we stand by the 
window and envy even their anxiety and the 
resolute look which they carry with them as 
they hurry along, foot-sore and heart-sore 
though they be. Lucy's tears blinded her as 
fihe watched from the window and thought 
of other days, with a fluttering at the heart 
and a strange dizziness in the head which. 
made her iU. 

Next morning Mrs. Oartwright perceived 
Lucy's pale cheeks and tired looks ; the kind- 
hearted woman felt distressed, she lingered 
in the room longer than usual. 

" Miss Severn, there is something I should 
like to say. I hope you won't be offended 
^ith me if I mention it," she said, as she 
stood at the door. 



LuG(y's heart! beat; fas<l, an apprehension of 
some unknoirn cstlamkty mafde her ioy eold ;> 
perhaps sh6 wanted her to give np the a/par(j- 
ments ; her fears took the worst form-r 

*^ Speak out/* said the girl, claisping her 
bands tightly in her lap to check the emotion 
which disturbed her. 

•* 'Tisn't, of course, what you are used>to»^ 
and' folks say he is no great things, but still 
someone must take it, and a pound a w^eek igp 
liot to be had every day," mnrmured her' 
landlady in an apologetic tone, which roused 
liucy's attention. 

" If you refer to any respectable situation 
v^hich offers a pound a week, I ^ould esteem 
myself fortunate if I could procure it." 

"The work is not very heavy, either," put 
in Mrs. Oartwright, who took it for granted 
that her explanation yras so full that it re^' 
quired no further addition. 

"Tell me what it is?;" said the girl, 
Imgtitening. 

**Well, it is in a music shop in the Borough, 
they want a* young lady toplay on thepianoi^ 
and exhibit them to customers. They pay ap 
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poand a week, which is good pay ; if you like 
it, the situation is yours," said Mrs. Cart- 
wright with more confidence, seeing the girl's 
face brighten. 

Lucy expressed herself delighted with the 
offer, and next day Mrs. Oartwright was to go 
with her in person to the house ; the good 
woman never mentioned the hard fight she 
had had to get this, and the difficulty she en^ 
countered in making them raise the fourteen 
shillings a week to a pound, which she had 
assured them would be the lowest her lodger 
would accept. 

The master of the establishment was a 
short, stout, ill-looking fellow, who .eyed Lucy 
sharply as she entered; it made the girl's 
face colour once or twice when she perceived 
this, but she sat down before the instrument 
ha opened for her and played a few; chords 
with masterly skill. Mr. Cook pronounced 
himself satisfied, and the engagement was 
settled forthwith. Lucy was to come at nine, 
every, morning and leave at ^ight, she was ta 
have half-an-hour for dinner, and a small per- 
centage on each sale. 
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How happy Lucy felt as she walked home, 
that first evening after her work ! she was one 
of the throng of workers, and had a part in 
the great and active striving million, and 
when she brought home her first pound with 
five shillings in addition her happiness 
reached its climax. Independence lay before 
her, and she began to feel that the poor had 
pleasures which were denied the wealthy and 
idle. 

Mr. Cook found frequent occasions for 
going into the show-rooms ; at first Lucy did 
not notice this, but soon she perceived that 
her presence caused his visits. 

" How cold you are. Miss Severn,'* he re- 
marked one day, as he stood near her at a 
time when they were alone. 

Lucy started ; the colour rushed to her face 
as she turned away her head, and she could 
make him no reply. 

" Now you blush in, the most natural way 
in the world ; come, I like that, nothing like 
being modest and all that, but there is no use 
in carrying it too far, Now I am not a bad 
sort of chap, and I am very much pleased with 
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. • 

you. I was just thinking of giving you a 
little treat. Tell me, what do you say to it?*^ 

Lucy thought- she might have been de- 
ceived, and that this man, in his vulgar way, 
intended doing her a kindness, besides he 
was her employer. 

"I am much obliged for your kindness, 
Mr. Cook; I am pleased to know I give 
satisfaction," she replied, with downcast eyes. 

"Spoken like a civil girl, which you are. 
You don't know how much I would do for 
:anyone I like " — 

- HjBre a customer entered, and Lucy was 
spared further attentions from her oppressive 
employer. 

Lucy told this occurrence to Mrs. Cart- 
wright that evening, and said how kind he 
-was, although she could have dispensed with 
ihis politeness. 

Her landlady watched her narrowly as she 
i»ecounted the proceedings. 

** Don't you have nothing to say to that 
man, but what you can't help," she said 
severely. " My dear, you are as hinnocent as 
a baby, that you are.'* 
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It is not in British human nature of the 
order to which Mrs. Oartwright belonged to 
avoid putting an occasional ^*h " where it ha& 
no business. When she grew excited she be- 
came reckless of the letters of the alphabet.. 
To do her justice, she spoke the Queens- 
English with singular purity for one of her 
class, haying, before she married, lived with 
one or two titled families as lady's maid. 
Lucy thought that just then she grew un- 
necessarily excited, but never suspected that 
this discourse prompted. the good woman to 
pay a visit to her employer's establishment. 
She only noticed that for the next week or 
two Mr. Cook talked very little to her, though 
she perceived his eyes were often on her when 
he thought she was not noticing him. 

Mrs.. Cook was a tall, stout woman, with a 
harsh, grating voice ; she had looked doubt- 
fully at Lucy at first, but in time grew to 
like her. She used sometimes to come and 
sit with her, and insist upon Lucy's taking 
her tea with her. Mr. Cook on such 
occasions was never present* Gradually 
Lucy came to see that human nature was^ 
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imfeh the same eye^jwheve. In Mrs. Cook's 
back parlour, as well as in the Belgraviaa 
drawing-room^ woman talk in much the same 
way over that social beverage. Mrs. Cook 
unfolded her family trials, did not conceal 
Cook's peccadilloes, and poured out her 
domestic sorrows into the sympathetic ears of 
her listener, who was shocked and humiliated 
with what she heard. Mr. Cook from hence- 
forth was looked on with distrust. 

One day, after a customer had left, he lin* 
gered in the room talking to Lucy about the 
purchase. He took great pains to explain to 
her certain technicalities in the business, 
which she was in no wise desirous of learning,, 
but she listened with politeness. 

"I- have not forgotten that little treat I 
mentioned to you, Miss Severn, but you see 
I barve had so much business on my hands 
lately that I had to pat it aside," he said,, 
dusting a piano before which she sat, and 
coming round to her side*. 

" I thank you for your kindness, Mr. Coiok, 
but it is not necessary for you to excuse 
yourself. I look for nothing but work, and 
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the payment you give me here," she said 
rising. 

" But the treat," he remarked. " You tell 
me you never go to any place of amusement. 
Now, I want to give you a little fun ; Mon- 
day next will be a Bank Holiday. Would 
you like to see Roserville Gardens ? FU 
stand everything, you know." 

Lucy looked at him in astonishment. She 
felt too confounded with his insolence to 
give an immediate reply, but her eyes were 
full of contempt. 

" What would your wife think of such a 
proceeding ? " 

" Oh I bless you, the mistress won't know 
B word about it," he said with a laugh, not 
noticing her indignation. " You get on 
with her first rate. Look here, I tell you 
fihe is mad jealous of every young woman 
who comes in. I can't help it, you see ; for 
the truth is I am nowhere if a pretty girl 
€omes in my way, and you are splendid and 
no mistake ; a good joke too, my wife believes 
iti you," and he forced a laugh. 

"If she does, she will never do so again, 
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that she won't I ** screamed the harsh voice 
of Mrs. Cook, who had all this time beea 
eaves-dropping. Lucy's question she took as 
an encouragement to his addresses. Now 
that her fury was excited, the jealous woman 
sprang on the unsuspecting girl from behind,, 
and before Cook could interfere, tore out 
a handful of the girl's hair, and was pro- 
ceeding to exercise her nails on her victim,, 
when her husband dealt her a blow on the 
ear which sent her sprawling on the floor. 

" Now, Miss Severn, take your hat and get 
away as fast as you can. I'll write to you.^ 
There is no knowing what this mad woman 
would do if she found you here when she 
comes to," he said, accompanying her to the 
door, while his cheeks were pale and his 
hands shook; 

Lucy left with stars floating before her 
eyes, from the fall she had received. All this 
had come so suddenly that she could hardly 
. realise what she had gone through ; between 
anger and disgust she was speechless ; it was 
only when she found herself in the street, 
with a bruised head, and a strange singing in 
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her ears, that sbe felt that she bad once looro 
become the ^port of fortane, and the play* 
thing of circumfitances. She had to fsacn 
London Bridge on her way home, and in one 
of the recesses she sat down to rest ; tike 
water ran smooth and dark beneath, andizhe 
long rows of lamps, like fire points, glistened 
on the river — the -crowd was surging past in 
its usual preoccupied manner, and the giri 
felt that a straw floating under the arehes, 
heaven knows where, eould not be more inr 
significant than her tiny drop of existence, 
which just then seemed so absolutely imperti- 
nent a superfluity. What sickness of heart 
accompanied the look she threw around her. 
The night was dry and cold, still she felt 
something tricking down her back ; raising 
her hand to her head she felt the large bump 
caused by her fall against the corner of the 
pianos when she looked at her fingers they were 
red with blood. Poor Lucy would have made 
a bad soldier, for this sight made herdiazy. 
She would have fallen had not a man's arm 
crupported her. She was next consoious of 
being placed in a cab and driven somewhere. 
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When she recovered, she found she was in a 
small room ; there were two men present ; 
one was a doctor, he had dressed the wound, 
lihe other was a short, stout gentleman, who 
came over to her when she opened her eyes 
and looked round in astonishment. 

** It is only a mere scratch. I hope yon 
rare not offended with me for not telling you 
what I was doing, but the fact is you be- 
came unconscious. See, I have some hot 
wine waiting for you. Now, come — no I 
won't take any denial. Drink it up and you 
^ill be as right as a trivet." 

All she said was "Thanks," but this was 
uttered in a low, sweet voice. 

" Now ril call a cab, and when you get 
home, just go to bed at once, and that scratch 
will be better before you -are twice married,*' 
lie said in a cheerful voice. 

She smiled faintly, and expressed her ob- 
ligations, without explaining how she came by 
the wound, neither did he exhibit any curiosity. 

*• Where shall I tell him to drive to?" he 
asked, after h« had helped her in; she told 
him the place. 
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V " By Jove ! ** he exclaimed in surprise,, 
and then the cab drove off. 

For some days Lucy kept her room. Mrg.. 
Cartwright's indignation knew no bounds ; ai 
note came from Mr. Cook, it went straight 
into the fire. Not hearing from her as he 
expected he called to know how she was. Mrs. 
Cartwright admitted him into the hall, then, 
after giving him a piece of her mind in 
language abounding in strong expressions 
and not wanting in superlatives, she con- 
cluded her discourse by slamming the door 
behind him ; judging from his looks as he 
issued into the street he was not interested in 
her observations. Indeed, he went away feeling 
insulted and with a magnanimity which no 
one was aware of except himself, he generously 
forwarded the full amount of Lena's weekly 
wages, though it wanted two • days of being- 
complete. 

It is not in the nature of things for a 
young lady to forget the timely assistance- 
proffered by a friend, and when he is unknown 
and a stranger the act of kindness is likely 
to be magnified beyond its proper dimen- 
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sioDS ; imaginatioD, like a gleam of liglit, 
plays about the occurrence putting it in all 
sorts of colours. This was how Lucy looked 
back at the subject, not that she had not 
plenty more to think about which caused her 
to shed tears. Her position was full of trial. 
She, however, was determined to face the hard 
circumstances, and had no notion of giving* 
up the fight. 

One day as she was thinking over what 
she would do next, Lizzie burst into the room, 
exclaiming in her exuberant manner — 

" Oh, Miss Severn, look what a nice thing L 
have brought you ! " 

It was a little picture in water colours.. 
Lucy looked at it with a sigh, it reminded 
her of some of the things she used to do 
once for amusement. 

"Who gave you this, Lizzie?" she en- 
quired, patting the child's head. 

" Jack ; he gives me all sorts of nice things,. 
but he has been away so long, now he says 
he is not going away for some time. He 
pays mother for his rooms though he .is not 
here. Isn't it good of him? I love Jack,. 

VOL. III. I 
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and mother loves him, and Annie more than 
all, but she does not say so,*' said the child 
in her voluble way. 

" Tell me, who is Jack ? '* asked Lucy, 
looking at the bright little face and forgetting 
her troubles. This little visitor rarely failed 
in doing her good. 

" Not know Jack ! " exclaimed the child 
with astonishment. 

'''Is he an artist ? " 

** I don't know," replied the child puzzled, 
" but he brings me sweets and pretty things, 
and I love him. Mother was telling Jack 
about you," she added, giving forth her 
knowledge as it came into her head. 

Lucy blushed. 

One of the trials of poverty is its being 
discussed by one's neighbour and pitied; 
pethaps it was not the lightest portion of its 
trials, especially if sensitiveness is a trait of 
the sufiEerer; the respectable poor have a 
monopoly of those questionable qualities, pride 
^nd sensitiveness. 

*' Why did you get red P " afiked the child, 
•nothing escaped her quick, observant eyes, 
*^ you did nothing naughty.^' 
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"Never mind, Lizzie, only tell me what 
your mother said of me?" enquired Lucy 
hurriedly and indiscreetly. 

A child's candour is terrible; luckily they 
are easily diverted from whatever subject 
attracts them. 

" !I!hey sent me out of the jroam. Oh, 
there is Jack coming down stairs, I mu^ go 
to meet him," and ,the child bounded nway^ 
leaving Lucy once more to herself. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



DALTON IN LOVE. 



When we talk in the darkness we speak more faithfully than 
when we see each other's faoen ; and we also saj more. 

Bj5rnson. 

Expectation fainted, longing for what it had not. 

Shakespbabs. 

Thebb was a struggle going on in the hall, 
some such words as these reached Lucy's 
ears and made her pause : " Let me go," en- 
treated a male voice ; " No I shan't ! " ex- 
claimed a child's; and then a shuffling of 
feet followed, more entreaty and further 
opposition ; at last she heard a voice cry, 
" Miss Severn ! Miss Severn ! " 

Lucy opened the door, and there she beheld 
the good Samaritan who had bound up her 
wounds and poured into her heart kindly 
consolation on the night she was turned from 
Cook's house. 

" Mr. Dalton, we have met before ! " she 
exclaimed frankly, giving him her hand. 
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There was no mistaking the joy in hi? 
countenance, and she saw it. 

For a moment he grew embarrassed, while 
he tried to say something. 

" Ask him to come in and sit down," said 
Lizzie ; " he was going away^ I wanted him 
to come in and see you." 

Both laughed, and Dalton could not de- 
cline the invitation when made by Miss 
Severn. 

"I hope I have not intruded," he re- 
marked, feeling that, the introduction was 
Tather informal. 

•* Pray don't stand on formality ; the timely 
assistance you rendered me has often made 
me crave for an opportunity of thanking you 
more fully. Won't you take a seat ? " 

" Ask him to sing. Miss Severn, he has 
such nice songs — songs that he made him- 
:self," put in Lizzie. 

"You have made a great conquest, Mr. 
Dalton; Lizzie has been sounding your 
trumpet some days. I hope to have the 
pleasure of hearing you sing." 

Jack made some floundering reply, and soon 
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after, despite Lizzie's protests, left the room^ 
But the ice was broken, and he haJ made' 
the acquaintance* of the woman whose image 
had filled his mind night and day since that 
memorable e\renihg when he had met Her 
fbrlbrn and wretched. What was it that had 
come over him, making Him nervous and 
restless? He wandered about the streets a 
great deal, an(f came several times to the 
recess on London Bridge where he first met 
her, merely to revive the presence of that 
sweet face which seemed to him more than 
mortal in its loveliness. How many women 
he had^ heard speak, but none of them had 
that peculiar sweetness of tone which touched! 
his heart. He occasionally fell into a mood 
of asking himself questions, which was anew 
state to him, full of sweet perplexity ancf not 
disvoid of pleasure. He seemed mentally to 
be searching himself for something, the^ 
existence of which he had never looked' for 
bisfbre. For the first time he felt that hiiy 
life was aimless and unlovely^ and^ he wished 
he was a better man. ** What in the world 
dbes it all mean ? "' he asked himself, puzzM 
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and confused with this new sensation ; " has 
this young woman bewitched me, or am 
I getting ill, or what the dickens does 
it mean ? I can't get her out of mj head or thia 
sound of her voice out of my ears. I can't 
sleep without thinking of her ; I was dying 
to see her, and when I got into her company 
I was burning to get away again. She will 
think me a fool, and 1 know I looked like 
one." Vainly did he try to sliake off this 
influence, but the more he struggled the more 
entangled he became. 

One morning Mrs. Cartwright, while re- 
moving the breakfast things, suggested to 
Lucy the notion of teaching singing. 

" I know some who would be glad to g[et 
lessons," she pleaded. 

Lucy smiled. 

" I had thought of that, but I have no 
piano. To buy one would take nearly all my 
money," she replied. 

"Mr. Dalton has one in his rooms, he said 
he should be pleased if you would use it." 

Lucy coloured, she thought of what Lizzie 
had told her. Presently she answered — 
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" Tell Mr. Dalton I shall be obliged. When 
could he let me have it ? *' 

" I'll speak of it when he comes home this 
evening/' replied her landlady as she left the 
room. 

*In a few weeks Lizzie was busy. She 
found several pupils by advertising, and the 
labour was not entirely disagreeable ; it did 
not entail absence from home, and the work 
was fairly remunerative. Jack waS induced 
to overcome his bashfulness and come in 
sometimes; the children enjoyed his comic 
performances, and while they were present 
he was himself. Lucy soon forgot her 
sadness; it was only when alone that her 
heart went ofE to other scenes, and, do what 
she would, her tears would flow ; the memory 
of Fred haunted her like her shadow, and she 
searched the papers constantly to find any 
mention of him. 

Dalton's humorous representations, his 
songs, and his stories kept her from falling 
into despondency, and her daily work with 
her pupils filled up the time. There was no 
room for sentimental sorrows. 
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Jack was quick to perceive that something 
weighed on her mind, and without pretending 
to notice it he was always on the alert to 
procure her some diversion, until gradually a 
strong bond of friendship sprang up between 
them. 

" I wonder whether she will ever grow to 
like me ? " he asked Mrs. Oartwright one day, 
as she stood in his room before he went out. 
Jack had no secrets, from the first he had 
taken his landlady into his confidence. 

" She is sure to, only don't you go pro- 
posing too soon." 

" Why, did you think I was going down- 
stairs this minute to ask her ? I know better 
than that, Mrs. Oartwright ; besides, I have 
no home to offer her, and then look at the 
«ort of fellow I have been." 

" I think you would be good enough for 
any woman," she answered quietly. 

" There you are again, you forget what 
Miss Severn is, she is not like other women. 
Why, there is not another girl in London like 
her; what could she see in me? " 

" If you go running yourself down like that, 
you won't have much chance/' 
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** Do girls, then, like a fellow to be cheeky 
and all that ? *' he asked suddenly. 

" Why, of course they do," was the confi- 
dent reply. 

Jack went away pondering over this piece- 
of advice ; the business was all new to him, 
and his landlady's words seemed like the in- 
spiration of a prophet. 

There was one thing which it did for him,, 
and which astonished most of his companions, 
he drank less, became more industrious, and 
some said that he had turned miser. All the 
money he could spare was put by for some- 
object, and none of his associates could find 
out his motive for doing so. 

One evening he found traces of tears on* 
Lucy's face as she responded to his modest 
tap at her door. She did not expect him, and 
they were alone. She did not appear em- 
barrassed. 

" You have been, crying," he ventured to 
say, taking her hand. " I suppose you am. 
worried by those pupils ? " 

" No, it was not that," she replied simply,, 
** but I get sad when I think of some past 
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scenes in my life; tears are a woman*& 
pTOvifege. I don't often indulge in thera.'*' 

Her words touched him to the quick, but 
for a while he could say nothing. She felt 
his Silent sympathy. 

" Don't trouble about it, my friend, the 
brightest day must have some clouds." 

" If 1 were clerk of the weather I would 
never let a cloud come near you," he said 
awkwardly. " This is too jocukr a tone " he 
thought, but for the life of him he could not 
think of anything else to say. 

That was the nearest approach to senti- 
mentality which had taken place between 
them. 

Jlack, however, had a powerful ally in his 
landlady who was never tired of blowing his^ 
bugle ; she enumerated his virtues, expatiated 
on his generosity, and summed up by assert- 
ing that there waB not his equal in the world* 

Lucy listened to* this with a smile. She 
did' not doubt the statements, but her 
theughts ramblied off to someone else wfao^ 
held her heart, and^ like a dream some* scene» 
they had gone through together would come^ 
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back to her with a madness of reality. Mrs. 
Cartwright never could understand the long- 
drawn sigh which sometimes followed when 
the dream had faded, and the young girl 
asked, " What was that you were speaking 
of, my friend ? " 

" She is thinking of someone else," mur- 
mured the good woman as she went down- 
stairs. 

The pupils came one morning, but thein 
teacher could not attend to them, she lay in 
bed hot and feverish. 

"I think there is something the matter 
with Miss Severn," said the landlady to 
Dalton, who was reading the paper. 

He sprang to his feet, his cheeks suddenly 
paled. 

" She is not ill,'' he. exclaimed. 

** I think she is. If the doctor was called 
iij perhaps it would do no harm." 

Jack heard no more. In a minute he was in 
the street. Half- an-hour afterwards an eminent 
physician had pronounced the symptoms to be 
feverish. It was not of a severe order, no 
positive danger, but it must take its course. 
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He said all this as he was pulling od his 
gloves in a quiet matter-of-fact tone while 
Jack stood listening to him like one dazed. 
This was the way he got to know how dear 
she was to him, how necessary her presence 
had become to his happiness. " The world 
would not be worth walking in, if I thought 
she had stepped out of it," he said. 

Dreary days passed by, dreary nights of 
sick anticipations chasing each otber like 
shadows over the hill-side. Mrs. Oartwright 
watched by the girl's bed-side, and heard 
enough during the wild ravings to make her 
lift her apron to her eyes and sob outright. 
The secret that had been kept so tightly 
closed in the girl's heart now came out in 
snatches which the good woman had no 
difficulty in piecing together. Lucy constantly . 
talked of Fred and her mother. She seemed 
to be living over again the scenes of the past. 

Jack could never go to rest until he had 
seen Mrs. Oartwright. He waited up most 
of the night thinking, and longed to hear her 
step enter his room. His haggard appear- 
ance smote her with pain, knowing how hope- 
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leira bis case was ; and the pity in her eyes, 
for which he could not account, caused him 
further anxiety. 

The clodc had struck one a>s she came to 
his door one night. She knew he had not 
gone to rest, for she had heard him a few 
minutes before pacing the room. She entered, 
however, without his perceiving her, for \m 
head was held down and his eyes were fixed 
on;8omething he had in his hand. The room 
was in darkness save the feeble light which 
came from the fire. It was one long tress 
of Lucy's hair which he was gazing at. Dur- 
ing her illness her hair had been removed, and 
Jack had secured this tr^ss, it was a treasure 
he would not part with. His landlady coughed 
to attract his attention, she noticed his 
occupation with a spasm of sorrow. 

** Well,Mrs. Oartwrighb, what is the news ?^' 
he exclaimed, hastily concealing the lock of 
hair. 

*' The crisis has pkssed, she is now out of 
danger." 

"Thank God ior it," he exclaimed 
fervently- 
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The woman said nothing. 

"Why do you think so much of her?" 
«he asked confusedly. She did not like tO 
see him so earnest about one whom she now 
knew could never return his love. And yet 
she could not divulge the girFs secret, it was 
a difficult position to be placed in ; but this 
kind-hearted woman was not deficient either 
in tact or tenderness. 

*** Why do I think 60 much of her ? *' he 
repeated. " Many a time I have asked my- 
eelf that question. Why ? why ? bnt I have had 
to give it up. It is only in some other world 
lihat we shall know the why of much that 
passes here, but this I know, that her liEe is 
more to me than any other on earth." 

" She never can be too thankful to you, at 
all events ; you let her want for nothing." 

" Why talk of thanks ? *' he murmured. 
" One smile from her lips would repay years 
of suffering.'** 

" Well, Ae will soon be able to hear you 
tell her so.*' 

"What frets me most is,'* he went on, 
not noticing her words, " that I have a notion 
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that I am not worthy of her, and that it is^ 
presumption in me to hope ever to win her 
favour." 

" I think you had better go to bed now 
and get some rest, people will think it is you 
who have been ill and not her," said the 
practical woman, taking up her candle and 
wishing him good-night. 

" What a world it is,*' she thought with a 
sigh as she left somewhat irritated with the 
interview. 

To Lucy all appeared as a troubled dream 
as she opened her eyes one morning, con- 
sciousness had crept back to its throne, and 
she lay looking all round her with a confused 
sense that something strange had occurred. 
The first object she noticed was a silent 
figure near her bed, knitting. 

" Is that you, Mrs. Cartwright ? " she asked, 
after gazing at her for some time in silence. 

" Well, Miss Severn, that is the first 
sensible question you have asked this long 
time.*' 

" I have been ill,*' the girl remarked, as 
she experienced a feeling of weakness, whea 
she tried to turn on her side. 
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** Tou were, but you -will be better boo% 
thank God." 

" What has become of my hair ? ** she 
asked, with a sudden start. 

" It is all there in the drawer. The doctor 
would have it off." 

For awhile the girl continued silent, trying 
to catch the broken thread of her life. Then 
she asked, ** Have I talked much ? *' 

"Tes, you were delirious; no one but 
myself and the doctor has heard what you 
said/' 

" What names did I mention ? " 

" I don't think I can let you talk any more- 
just now, else it will affect your head ; by- 
and-bye I will answer your question. Tou 
must try and sleep now, only don't be uneasy ; 
no one was with you but myself." 

**Tou are very good to me," the girl 
answered, closing her eyes, and then she 
sank into a quiet sleep. 

Next day she felt decidedly better, and the 
restful feeling she experienced was similar ta 
that which the voyager feels after having 
been buffeted by the waves and the tempest^ 

VOL. III. E 
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on reaching a quiet bay, when all is smooth 
and the sun is warm and the rocking has 
ceased. 

" Whohas procured meail these delicacies ? '* 
she asked, turning her eyes towards the table, 
on which some splendid hot-house grapes 
lay. 

" Mr. Dalton brought them himself," was 
the reply, and then the woman launched into 
a discourse on that man s merits, a theme on 
which she grew eloquent. Lucy listened in 
silence until she had done. 

" How very good of him. Do tell him how 
grateful I am.'* 

Jack received this message with delight, 
and longed for the time when she would be 
able to come down stairs. 
' He found out from the doctor what she 
would be likely to ask for, and the pleasure of 
anticipating her wants was the greatest 
delight to him. Neither was Lucy left in 
ignorance of this, for her landlady was sure 
to bring in his name so often that the girl 
could not help being impressed with his 
aittentions* One day her eyes were greeted 



with d bufi^ of hot4iol>se flowws^ atsd ihe 
£agiit of them teaused the team to rati down 
her cheeks. " I used to have flowers like thmd^ 
Mm.:CartWfigfat} my father had aspkndideoni^ 
mtyut&rj. I w^as ref y happy till he married 
again, then all Wdis ohanged/' she said. 

liucy had never before referred to her 
father's house, except iti her delirium. 

** They bring the tears to iny eyes, but I 
do so love flowers/' 

** Wae it your father's marriage that dreTe 
you from your home?" asked her nurse 
curioiiely. 

" Yes^ my father married a woman I dis^ 
liked, though she was at one time a friend of 
ours/' 

** Was there aisything else ttiat caused you 
to take that step besides your father's tnar^ 
nage r 

The girl looked at her attentively for some 
minutes, and then she seemed to recollect 
herself, and replied, " Yes, there was some- 
thing else, but I must not talk of that." 

Mrs. Cartwright nodded her head, and 
changed the subject. 
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. In the meantime Jack had Miss Severn* s^ 
sitting room re-papered and hung with bright 
pictures. He procured a new couch to draw 
near to the fire, and various little knick- 
knacks to add to her comfort. His artistic 
eye taught him what would be pleasing to 
her. Lizzie and Annie assisted him in this 
business, and he felt as happy as a king 
when he thought of the surprise that would 
be in her eyes when she once more came down 
among them. The reader may now perceive 
that the scene has been brought back to the 
moment when the curtain was withdrawn on 
that evening when Jack brought his pur- 
chases to the door, and the children ran 
to meet him. Lucy's health was drunk in a 
bumper of champagne; but time presses, 
and the lagging sheep which have been left 
behind demand attention. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BETBOSPEOT. 

It is a strange thing a man cannot be a cheat bat he most 
give offence to every one. When I was an honest man my next 
•door neighbour hardly knew it; nobody then took care to 
proclaim it; bat now I am a rogae the whole world must 
witness it. 

Swift. 

Mbs. Cavendish was thoroughly dissatisfied 
with her life; it had turned out so different to 
what she expected ; it was a palpable failure. 
She never loved the man to whom she had 
pledged herself. She was conscious that her 
husband saw through her devices, and was 
proportionately grieved at the consequences. 
She, on the contrary, felt neither humiliated 
nor distressed by this knowledge ; her sorrow- 
was for herself; she did not give him a 
thought. How to out the tie without losing 
the advantages of the connection was the 
problem before her. In the midst of these 
reflections she was startled by a visit from 
her niece. She was sitting alone at break- 
fast when Clara entered the room. 
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" So you have gone and done it,'* said the 
girl in her slangy tone, after the preliminary 
greeting. This was in pefopsiaoe to her aunt's^ 
marriage. There was never much ceremony 
between them. 

^ Well, and what have you done ? ■' a»ked 
her aunt carelessly, with a nod and a smile. 
There was none of the nervousness whioh had 
formeriy characterised her tone when talking 
to her niece, lor there was noi fear of moral 
dynamite in the neighbourhood. Clara p^r^ 
chived this, and was a lii^tle tak^n aback* 
However, she determined to gQ a 9tep further 
aad see if this eonfidenoe would continue, 

^^ I have had some success, asad now hav^ 
procured an etngagement in one of the first 
theartres m town ; that's what I have done/* 

«Are you mj happier?" wk^ Mrs, 
Qfiv^T^dish, with a palpable sneer. 

^*Why, ye9> it is a feettw QbJ0ct, emroly,. 
thw seh^mi^g for a hu^ibaiid," shQ a^s^wered^ 
with that frank rudeness which oijly a woman 
cQwld employ. 

Mcs» Oav^ndi^h oobjuredt There wi>ano« 
mistaking thi^ t^UQ^, 
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" I was not speaking directly at you, but 
I am thinking of what two-thirds of my sex 
plot about night and day," she explained 
carelessly. 

** Perhaps; still there is something substan- 
tial in the ambition, though it wants gas- 
light, music, and applause from the gallery," 
Mrs. Cavendish answered^ with a smile of 
contempt. 

"Oh, a matrimonial success gets its ap- 
plause too, without the accessories. I con- 
gratulate you, my dear aunt. Are you satis- 
fied yourself ? " 

" Have you come here to insult me ?" she 
asked, stung by the last remark, the tone 
conveying more than the words. 

" Certainly not, I called to see you. To 
be frank, I thought your altered circum- 
stances would cause your heart to overflow 
with generosity, and that you would help me 
out of a dijBBlculty. Travelling is so expen- 
sive, and I have been extravagant. In a word, 
two hundred pounds would be an immediate 
relief." 

" Two hundred pounds I " exclaimed Mrs. 
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Cavendish in astonishment. " Ton my life 
that is cooL Two hundred pounds indeed,** 
tind she laughed. 

Clara saw now that her aunt was deter- 
mined to ignore the influence she had pre- 
viously exercised^ over her, and for a moment 
felt perplexed. 

" You don't intend to give it, then ? '* 

" Most certainly not. I think, Clara, your 
harvest-time has gone by," and she got up 
find touched the bell. 

Clara sat transfixed. She held a trump 
card in her hand, but she was afraid to play 
it lest she might lose. She wanted money ; 
her previous statement was true. She had 
depended upon getting it from her aunt, 
believing her own influence to be as strong 
as ever. 

" I am sorry if I appear rude, but I must 
leave, as I have some shopping to do. Per- 
haps you have not taken breakfast ; shall I 
order up some ? " 

Clara declined this hospitality, saying, " If 
you will allow me I will drink something 
instead." 
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"Do, please; you will find some wine on 
the sideboard." 

Clara rose, poured out half a tumbler of 
brandy and drank it off* Mrs. Cavendish 
stared, but said nothing. 

" I'll just write a letter," Clara said, seeing 
the other about to leave the room. 

" You will find everything on the writing- 
desk, and if twenty pounds will be of any 
immediate assistance I can oblige you so 
far," and she took, as she spoke, a Bank of 
England note from her purse. 

Clara took the money in silence. Then her 
aunt left the room with a lofty assumption of 
dignity, which entirely puzzled her visitor. 

The girl stood still till she heard the 
wheels of the carriage roll from the door; 
•then she rang the bell. 

" Give this card to your master, and say I 
am here," she said to the servant who 
answered. The man bowed and disappeared. 
Olara drank more brandy, which brought a 
colour to her face. When the man returned 
lie said, ** Will you please to come this way, 
my master will see you." 
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Sbe followed him with a firm step, as he 
led the way to the study, closing the door 
softly when they had entered. 

** Thomas, get a seat for Miss Hartman, 
Excuse me, I cannot rise to receive you, for 
I have lost the use of my limbs." 

The servant did as directed, and then left 
the room. 

At first Clara started when she saw the 
broken, dejected appearance of the man who 
was once so hale and hearty. She took the 
seat indicated, and drew aside her veiL It 
is not necessary to repeat the conversation 
which took place, as the result will appear 
presently. It was exactly an hour and ten 
minutes after when she left, carrying with 
her a cheque for £500, together with the note 
her aunt left her, so the trump card was 
played. 



In the suburb of Hackney there lived a 
maa who was not papular with his neigh- 
boiurs, not that he was vicious or notoriouslji 
dishonest, quite the reverse. He bore th» 
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reputation of hemg stnotly honourable, eveu 
yeligioue in his way, but he was cold, unsympa- 
thetic, and seldocB known to smile. It used 
to be quoted against him that William Hewson 
omoe rebuked a man for Ixiughing, telling him 
that there was nothing in life to create such 
merriment, and that it was only fools who 
laughed. He married the daughter of a 
Wesleyan preacher^ a clever, worldly woman ; 
ihej were not happy, neither were they 
rBiserable-"they were six of one and half -a- 
dozen of another. Hewson failed at every- 
fting he put his hand to, and only kept the 
woM from the door by an. effort which he* 
k^t entirely to himself. He had two 
daughters ; he always regretted that he had 
not a sob instead. The girls knew they wer« 
B<^ lQi?:ed*. Both were exceedingly good-- 
Ifiokiag, though of different types. During 
childhood they often suffered hunger; they 
saw Htfcle company ; in their home.< every^ 
thing was pinched and the strictest cules 
were laid down^ for their oonduct- The only 
aimusemenjb thay had. was the teas a(nd freer 
concerts given by the meeting-house sect of 
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which their father was an attached member. 
The sisters were unlike in appearance, but 
there were two traits common to both^ 
ambition and the love of finery. Maria, the 
eldest, in her eighteenth year, attracted the 
attention of an officer of the line at Wool- 
wich, as she was walking through the narrow 
streets of that dirty little town. He dogged 
her steps into the steamboat, sat beside her 
all the way up to London Bridge, talked to 
her, and gave her his card at parting* 
Shortly after he called on her mother and ob- 
tained permission to pay his addresses to the 
daughter. In a fortnight they were married. 
During the honeymoon he was recalled to his 
regiment, which was ordered to embark for the 
Mauritius. Lieutenant Nugent was athorough 
scapegrace. He drank, gambled, and de- 
scended as low in the social scale as a soldier 
could do on a foreign station with impunity. 
There was some talk about his selling out» 
when the news came that he was dead. All 
the evil reports were then hushed, and con- 
siderable sympathy was aroused for his 
widow. The marriage had not been a happy 
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one; most of the fault was saddled upon the 
husband, but some said the wife contributed 
her share towards the matrimonial bank- 
ruptcy. There was a strange circumstance 
connected with his death. At the posU 
Mortem examination arsenic was found in the 
stomach ; how it got there was a question 
which could not be solved. Suspicion was 
directed against his wife. Varley, the staff 
surgeon, was intimate at the house. People 
said he knew more than he cared to tell. At 
the inquest it was proved that Mrs. Nugent 
had sent for the poison ten days before his 
death. The little girl who bought the arsenic 
was, however, absent, having been sent to 
Europe to be educated the week before the 
trial. The Port Louis Chronicle gave a full 
report of the transaction, and stated that 
Lieutenant Nugent was poisoned. Nothing, 
however, came of the inquest, but the widow 
was looked on with suspicion and dropped by 
society. Nugent left some property, which 
fell to his wife, as there were no children.. 
Shortly after the widow left the island to see 
after her property in England ; and no one- 
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regretted her absence. The ugly ntav^j Wtts 
«oon forgotten. 

Clara, the deoemd daughter, ^^6 sewtk 
jeare younger than her sister. When O'nly 
seventeen she was the admiration of thfg 
place. One evening, i^hile in the Strait, 
she was standing before a shop window wher# 
some jewellery was displayed in the usn^ 
tempting fashion, when a man, plain in ap^ 
pearance but elegantly dressed, accosted her. 
He asked her, " Which do yon fancy ? ** ftnd 
she pointed to a diamond ring of a florid 
pattern. To her astonishment he entered 
the shop, and soon retnming presented her 
with the jewel with his most graceful bow* 
An acquaintance sprang up between them^ 
secretly encouraged by her mother; eventually 
:she went ofE with him. Her father forbade 
her name ever to be mentioned. Thr^e 
months later she returned, having quarrelled 
with her lover. Her father refused to admit 
her, but gradually his wife induced him to 
relent. He did so, but never opened his lq>s 
to the child who bad dishonoured him. Clara 
was revengeful, and saddened by experience. 
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became desperate. One nighk her father trad 
seized with a sudden illness, and the next day 
he was dead. Suspicion was turned towards 
his daughter. She confessed to the deed. 
When sent to prison it was found that she 
was enceinte. On trial she was found guilty 
of murder and sentenced to death. The 
sentence was mepcifnlly deferred until she 
was delivered of a female child. This 
precious legacy was given to her mother. 
The father of the child, Lord D'Byncourt 
was away from home at the time. The 
grandmother reared the child till she was six 
years of age, then feeling her own end near 
at hand entrusted her to the care of a soldier's 
wife going out to the Mauritius, who took 
her out as her own child. She was committed 
to the keeping of Mrs. Nugent, who was in 
no wise grateful for the responsibility thrown 
on her. The little Clara was allowed to 
grow up as she might without care or love. 
There was a priest in the island who took a 
fancy to her, seeing that she was quick and 
ready to learn, and it was through his advice 
that she was sent to France and placed in a 
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convent, and, if the truth must be confessed,, 
it was his money which defrayed her ex- 
penses. 

One evening Mrs. Nugent surprised the 
old priest by a visit. 

" I have been thinking over your advice,^ 
Father Lorenzo," she said, " and as there is a« 
ship leaving for France the day after to- 
morrow I think I had better send the child. 
I think you said you could get her a free 
education ? I have not much money, but 
here is five pounds, it will pay her passage. 
The girl has no claim on me beyond that of 
charity. You need not come to the door,. 
Monsieur." 

The old man had risen, in another moment 
he was left alone stroking his long beard' 
thoughtfully. 

When the child's presence was demanded as 
a witness at the inquest, the day after she had 
sailed, his face grew a shade more serious.. 
He never went near the house of Mrs. Nugent 
after that. This, however, did not make him^ 
forget the child whom he had grown to love. 
He wrote a long letter to a brother priest at 
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home. This procured her a kindly welcome 
when she landed. Clara was quick, clever, 
and promising to be handsome ; besides this 
she was ambitious, a strange child borne for 
weeks under the heart of a woman waiting 
for death, whose young life was blasted with 
misfortune, chilled with despair, and 
maddened by the coldness of a parent's just 
resentment. What had the unknown future 
in store for the fruit of unlawful passion ? 
Ought the child with such a frightful dis- 
advantage ever to be allowed to take up its 
life in this crowded world ? We are told 
that certain features and traits of character 
are inherited. Is it the same with mental 
and moral qualities. Ought justice, which 
assumes the responsibility of taking one life^ 
not to be empowered to strangle the child's aa 
well to save her from possible consequences ? 
At seventeen she was made aware of her own 
history. The Earl of D'Eyncourt, to do 
him justice, tried by every means in his 
power to find out what had become of the 
child. How he stumbled on the clue was 
curious enough. One day, in the Louvre, he 

VOL. III. L 
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fell into conversation with a priest whose 
manners and general intelligence interested 
him. The Earl asked the priest to dine with 
him. The story of the child leaked out by- 
accident. Father Lorenzo took the precaution 
before leaving the Mauritius to find out the 
soldier's wife who brought her over. She 
confessed the whole story, which he wrote 
out, adding to it what took place ou the 
island, including the suspicion concerning the 
murder of Lieutenant Nugent, all of -this 
he put into the hands of the nobleman as a 
record of a strange career. The Earl found 
the statement corroborated by certain gossips 
living in Hackney. After that he claimed the 
child, making her an allowance, and paying 
for her support at the convent. When she was 
admitted as a boarder, Clara was permitted to 
have very much of her own way, a thing she 
was not at all slow to take advantage of. 
One of the strangest circumstances con- 
nected with her, was that her father himself 
•disclosed to her the particulars of her birth, 
giving her the paper which he received from 
the priest, and answering all her inquiries 
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about her mother, which were few* Tlas 
was the docmment which she put in Mh 
Cavendish's hand, and for which ^ he wrote 
her a cheque for £500, the sum she asked. 

The clouds of ill-luck hung over the girl 
before she came into the world. The firdt 
use she made of her liberty was to make the 
iicquaintance of Charley Foster, a ruined 
gambler, who had met with an accident 
among the mountains, and w^s brought to 
the inn in a bruised and maimed condition. 
The sisters from the convent were in attend- 
ance. Clara's curiosity was roused by the 
presence of a stranger in the village. Thd!n 
comes the old, old story. Charley flattered 
her vanity, won her admiration rather than 
her heart — he had not much diflBoulty as the 
horizon was not thick with rivals. He toM 
her stories of Paris and London till sh6 
grew tired of the primitive place and the 
good homely people who loved her ; the books 
she had read, and the knowledge she had 
imbibed facilitated rather than retarded 
Foster s plans, and when he proposed to take 
her to London she consented. There she 
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soon found out his real character, and, though 
' heaven knows it was black enough, she did 
■not shrink from him. It was only when ho 
got low in funds and proposed to *hand her 
over to one of his companions that she fled 
from him in despair. That was a very bitter 
time in her life, and afterwards, whenever 
she thought of it, her cheeks grew pale and 
a terrible sinking of the heart came with it. 
Her last shilling gone, all her clothes pledged, 
no friend at hand, phe wrote to her father, 
but got no reply ; starvation stared her in the 
face. One whole night she spent in St. 
J&mes' Park, hiding among the bushes, her 
heart palpitating with fright. 

What wonder that she took the plunge into 
the river ? She was too proud to beg, and 
by certain fantastic tricks of fortune, charity 
is so tied up with red tape that it is only 
Smooth-tongued hypocrites who can get 
people to vouch for them that get any assist- 
ance. But she was not allowed to die. 
There was more to undergo. She did not 
thank the poor man who ventured his life to 
Eteve her, and who brought her to the lodging- 
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house in the East instead of handing her 
over to the police. The evening after the 
attempt on her life Elston found her and 
provided her with the means of support. 
He admired her appearance and ability, and 
she, in return, grew to love him. The reader 
already knows how he cast her ofE. The in- 
temperate habits she contracted as soon as 
she discovered that her love was rejected 
may have been indulged in to drown grief/ 
and perhaps the excitement of her pro- 
fessional life added to this necessity. The 
reader is now in possession of the main facts 
of her life, and can wait for further develop- 
ment, knowing that the detective Nemesis 
is not far off. 



CHAPTER X. 

Tm:AOH£BT AND DBSEBTIOIT. 

Woe has come ; open the gate wide. 

Butsicm Froverdi 

A DBEABT morning in February — the noost 
dispiriting mouth of our English climate — 
fo,und Miles Cavendish seated in his study. 
His eyes were cast down, he was thin and 
worn, and a tired look rested on his face ; a 
Scotch plaid scarf was thrown over his 
shoulders, for the weather was cold. Ome 
W;£^sted hand supported his head as his eyes 
were turned towards the fire, his shoulders 
were high and projecting; you saw before 
you the ruin of a strong man, and if you 
could look into his heart you would find the 
inward wreck correspond with the outward. 

There were several papers lying loosely oa 
the small table beside him, some of them 
looked like legal documents ; a large silver 
inkstand with a dish of. pens stood in the 
centre; a long blue document rested on his 
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knee. There was a breathless silence in the 
room, though he was not the only occupant. 
The fire was red, but lifeless, and no beam of 
sunlight came through the window, near 
which Elston stood trying to look out; a 
hard frost the night before had darkened the 
panes of glass, and the dull fog trailed 
through the air like soiled, tattered drapery. 

The fire lacked the courage to crackle in 
the grate ; it burned as if under the influence , 
of a curse to avoid imparting any cheerful- 
ness to the occupants who seemed moody and 
preoccupied. 

Elston fidgeted with his hand, trying to sup- 
press a yawn, and then a slight colour came 
into his cheeks, the result of some fugitive 
thought which flashed through his mind. 
Anyone who knew him would perceive that 
he was excited. When the old man coughed 
he started and looked at him in a curious^ 
nervous way. Cavendish had his back to- 
wards him. 

•* I wish it was over,'* spoke the old 
man, for the first time breaking the awkward 
silence. 
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Elston looked at his watch absently with- 
out making any reply. 

" What is the time ? *' asked Miles, turning' 
his head. 

Elston again took out his watch, he seemed 
to have forgotten that he had consulted it a 
moment before. 

" It wants but ten minutes of twelve.'* 

" The time is short, yet I feelit long ; you 
know I fixed twelve for them to be here." 

" Yes, the time is short now," mechanically 
repeated Elston, again turning to the window 
and breathing on the dull glass ; there were 
no flies promenading about, and he could not 
help wondering at the void their absence 
created. Next he turned round and asked — 

** Is everything ready ? " 

** Yes, everything." 

Two or three more minutes melted into 
eilence. 

" You seem as nervous as myself, Dick/* 
said Cavendish, rousing himself. 

" I am, for I am thinking it will be too 
much for you ; I wish you left the matter to 
the lawyer and myself/* 
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. " No, no ! " exclaimed the old man, with a 
flight movement of the hand, "I must go 
through this ; I have gone through a great 
deal in the past, it can't make much 
difference/' 

" But you were better able to bear it then 
than now," put in the young man, without 
moving his position. 

" Do you know I was dreaming of Lena 
last night ? I thought she came to me and 
Fred was with her," he said, changiug the 
subject. 

" She is dead or we should have found out 
-something," replied Blston wearily, while a 
look of pain came into his eyes. 

" No, I can't believe it, something tells me 
that she will turn up some day." 

"A fancy." 

"Perhaps so, but there is no proof that she 
is not alive." 

Here a ring at the hall bell announced the 
lawyer. He presently came in rubbing his 
hands. He was a small man, accurately 
•dressed, and would have passed for a gentle- 
man had not his manner been too obsequious 
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and deferential ; his eyes were also too alert,, 
though he tried to look composed, his 
attempts were entirely unsuccessful. 

Elston did not stir from the window, but 
acknowledged his presence with a stiff bow.- 
Miles talked formally. 

The rustle of a woman's dress was next 
heard approaching the door. 

" Come in," responded Cavendish to a 
gentle tap from outside. 

Mrs. Cavendish entered in a stiff silk dress 
which made a noise as she walked. 

Elston advanced and placed a chair for her 
use without saying a word; she neither 
accepted nor appeared to notice this atten- 
tion, but stood by the table cool and self- 



The lawyer looked from one to the other,, 
feeling that any display of cheerfulness would 
be out of place, proceeded to adjust his. 
spectacles as a species of employment incap- 
able of offending either party. 

" Perhaps, gentlemen, you will do me the 
favour to retire to the next room for a f ew 
minutes while I shall explain something to 
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Mr^. Cavendish," said Miles in a firm 
voice. 

Soth gentlemen assented and withdrew. 
Eilston looked at her as he closed the door 
behind him with the look of a physician who 
iq about to try a feat of vivisection. 

There she stood, in the same position, out- 
wardly expressing no emotion, only her 
hands were clasped more tightly. 

** Won't you be seated ? '* he asked, point- 
ing to the chair. 

" No/' she hissed in a firm tone. 

There was a short pause. The long blue 
document which Miles had taken up rustled 
in his fingers ; it was the only sound which 
brqke the silence. 

** Will you oblige me by looking over this ?" 
he said, handing it to her. 

She took it, and running her eyes over ife 
fp? a minute w two, handed it back without 
i^word^ 

'^ Are you satisfied?" be enquired anxioualy.^ 

*• Perfectly." 

Thi6 was said with a sihort^ al^rupt nod o£ . 
theh^ad. 
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" If there is anything to amend I should 
like to meet your wishes." 

It was a form of judicial separation 
wherein he pledged himself to pay her an 
annuity of £1,000 a year on condition that 
she never came near him again. This sum 
was to be paid her during her life time ; there 
was no other condition attached. 

She saw him turn towards the bell. 

" One moment," she asked, perceiving this 
action and turning her face towards him. 

He looked at her, letting his hand rest on 
the arm of his chair. 

" Why this summary dealing ; what have I 
done?" 

"Is it necessary to go into the matter ? " 
lie asked imploringly. 

" Absolutely necessary,'* she replied, facing 
him in her most determined manner. 

" I don't wish to inflict unnecessary pain, 
I think you might spare me this," he 
murmured, shifting uneasily. The plaid had 
fallen from his shoulderi revealing the gaunt 
appearance of the human wreck. There was 
a tired, hunted look in his dull grey eyes. 
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" Thanks, but if I am able to bear it you 
ought. A confession is due to me." 

" Well then, be it so. I have heard your 
history. Is that enough ? *' 

" Has my niece been telling you ? " 

"Yes.'* 

" And you believe all she has said of me ? " 

" She gave me proof." 

" What proof had she to offer? " 

" Her own life, written out by Father 
Lorenzo, amended by the Earl of D'Eyncourt, 
and a cutting from the Port Louis Okromcle,^* 
he said slowly as if the words were torn from 
him. He did not look at her as he spoke* 
If he had done he would have seen the red 
flush which mounted to her brows, followed 
by a ghastly pallor which made her grasp the 
chair at her side. 

" Do you believe me to be a murderess ? '* 
she asked with desperate calmness, while her 
hard eyes were literally fastened on him with 
a glare like that of a serpent. 

" Don't, I beg of you, put such a question ; 
remember I am your husband, whatever you 
are," he entreated feebly. 
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" I insist/' she said, without removing her 
gaze from his face, a glance he was conscioiiB 
ot 

There was grave sadness in his reply. 

" Since you will have it, I believe you are.*' 

A scornful, derisive laugh was the answer 
she made him. 

« Shall I tell you what I think of you ? " 
she said after a pause. 

"If youlike.*' 

" I never cared for you ; I always believed 
you were a fool. I now think you are ftn 
idiot. There, you may now ring for your 
minions," she said, in a low, sharp voice; 
then throwing back her head she resumed 
her attitude of haughty defiance. 

The old man never uttered a word, but his 
hand shook as he touched the bell, and the 
ashy grey coldness of his face seemed to have 
communicated itself to his heart. 

Blston perceived on entering the shock he 
had received. 

The lawyer then read the document ; the 
signatures were affixed, and the business was 
concluded in a few minutes. 
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Elston held the door open for Mrs. Oaven- 
^dish as she passed out. There was a smile 
of triumph on his lips as he made her a 
mocking bow ; she coloured and bit her lip. 

The old man closed his eyes wearily. It 
was a painful day to him. The lawyer took 
himself ofE without any unnecessary cere- 
mony. 

" I think 1*11 go to sleep for a while, Dick. 
You had better take a turn out." This was 
said as Elston replaced the plaid, which 
had fallen from his shoulders. 

" Perhaps you had better,*' he answered, 
going to the window and looking out. 
" There she goes ! " he exclaimed, as a 
carriage laden with luggage drove from the 
door. " You are rid of a bad bargain ; let 
me congratulate you." 

Miles made no reply. 

When Elston left the room the old man 
did not go to sleep, he lay back in his chair, 
weary and exhausted. The trjning scene he 
went through made him feel flaccid and help- 
less ; he felt as if he had lived too long, for he 
had trusted that the remnant of his life might 
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be brightened by associatioa with the womanr 
who now insulted and deserted him. The 
gloomy silence which filled the room was in 
harmony with his dejected spirits. Once 
more his active mind wandered back over the^ 
past, haunting the old scenes like a spirit ; 
those days so busy and full of honest work 
and patient toil, how sweet they looked 
through the enchanting shadows of memory^ 
His eyes were turned on the fire as it 
smouldered lazily in the grate, but they had 
become clairvoyant, and saw only what the 
distant years contained. The transition from 
this stage of feeling to that other of dreams, 
where the impalpable becomes the real, is but 
a step. He had crossed its boundaries and 
once again he was looking at his first wife,, 
talking to her as of old, with the renewed 
acuteness of feeling which a long s eparation. 
had caused. The theme was their child's- 
happiness, she and her husband had taken a 
house near them. Fred was making a great 
career for himself at the law. Cavendish 
was helping him in getting a connection. 
How happy this thought made him. There 
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was no talk of Varley's inheritance, the days 
seemed full and busy with life, and hopes 
ran high. Then occurred some difference 
between the lovers, for days they were parted, 
the father noted with pain the pale cheeks of 
his child as she passed before him, never re- 
proaching her husband ; and no one daring 
to say a word against him in her presence. 
How her silent distress filled his heart with 
sorrow. What caused this quarrel he could 
not find out. At last one day came which 
filled him with joy, when both stood before^ 
him with arms entwined. It was Lena, her 
face lit up with smiles, who said — 

" Papa, won't you forgive us ? This shall 
be our last quarrel." 

The young man's face was pale, he looked 
aged, he seemed to wait for her to speak. 
The old man woke up saying — 
" To be sure, my boy, I forgive you." 
" You were dreaming," said Elston, who 
had just then entered the room unperceived. 
Cavendish rubbed his eyes and stared round 
him ; then he shivered and a violent cough 
shook his frame with the intensity of an evil 
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spirit which is permitted to seize its victim 
every now and then and shake the very 
sands of his existence in its clutch, after an 
interval of rest, giving colour to the fable 
that our lives are influenced by spirits, 
good and evil, who make human bodies the 
battle ground for their unequal combats. 

" Dick, will you get Bethia's Bible, and 
put it near me on the table. I must 
study that now. You will find it on the 
third shelf from the top, near the statue. I 
feel somehow as if my stay here won't be 
long." 

Elston brought the book, and as he laid it 
l)eside him he glanced sorrowfully at the 
•drooped figure, and felt that there was some- 
thing prophetic in the words which he had 
just heard. He managed to say the correct 
words usual on such occasions, but felt they 
were a mockery. The old man continued, 
without heeding his remonstrance. 

. " I have settled my worldly affairs. When 
Lena returns she will come in for the bulk of 
my fortune. Dick, I have not forgotten all 
the care and attention you have shown me. 
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Tou have stood to me through aU this unplea- 
sant business. I have left you an independent 
income for life, with all my books and this 
house, if you care to keep it. If not, let it. 
It will fetch a good rent, but you won t need 
it. One thing I insist on, you must 
take a month's holiday now. Thomas 
will take care of me, and I will tele* 
graph if I want you. Tou will find a 
cheque for £300 on the writing-desk " — he 
stopped, another fit of coughing had taken 
hold of him. 

Elston threw down the book he held before 
his eyes, while he listened to the words which 
were spoken. This cold, hard man of the 
world could not check the tears that came to 
his eyes, or shake off the chill which forced 
them upwards and deprived him of speech. 

"This day's work has been too much for 
you ; I thought as much. Do try and rest ; 
I am not ungrateful, but I won't attempt the 
impossible — that is to thank you." 

It was with acute feelings of pain that 
Elston listened to this leave taking; they 
were old friends despite the disparity of 
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years, the young man's unusual gpayitjr 
making up for the difference. The friend^, 
fl^ip was not much coloured with sentiment, 
still an undercurrent of feeling bound them 
close to each other. The confident allusion 
to Lena's return awoke an additional pang 
of sorrow in his breast, for he believed her to 
be dead, but though dead she was dear to 
]^m. He was a man with small capacity for 
loying, but what he possessed was strong and 
enduring. That memory remained to him a 
solitary, brilliant fact ; like a strange, lone 
column on a dreary waste, it furnished his 
mind with an object in the scenery which was 
indispensable to the picture, and which never 
faded from his mind. The glamour which 
surrounded the spark remained, while the 
light itself was quenched when she dis- 
appeared and no trace of her could be dis- 
covered ; if lost to him better she should 
never appear ; the whole phalanx of woman- 
kind could not now kindle the feeblest flame 
in his bosom. It was in this light he re- 
garded her. 
For the first time for many days Mr. 
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<]!avendish opened his wife*s Bible, and he tried 
to find some comfort in its pages. As he did so 
he wondered at observations which he had 
listened to once mechanically ; he found that 
the divine record dwelt deeply on the perver- 
sity of the human heart. The book, too, had 
belonged to her who had once more become 
dear to him ; all day he kept it on his knee ; 
there was a sense of protection in it because 
it was hers ; by-and-bye some text that suited 
his own case turned up, and then he read on 
to find out about himself, and no man ever 
did that without making some solemn dis- 
coveries. The Book of Job was his favourite ; 
there was something in the old patriarch's 
life which accorded with his own, and though 
the reading was melancholy, he was in sym- 
pathy with it, for he himself felt crushed aad 
anxious to go. So the days passed, and Miles 
looked like an old oak blasted by the storm, 
and awaiting for another lightning flash to 
bring it to the earth. 

• « • « • 

It is not pleasant to paint the shadows of 
life, but there is no help for it. Qrmsb^'s 
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plight was equally sad. There are certain 
conditions of life which admit no change 
except from bad to worse, and his was one of 
them. The down-hill journey is easy when 
the wheels are once set in motion, and the 
end of most lives is at best a shabby wind-up 
to a grand opening. We are all averse to 
looking at the end, till forced by circumstances 
to do so ; perhaps there is some wisdom in 
this reluctance, for no one likes to see the 
grave of his hopes, the open sepulchre where 
his proud dreams are buried. 

We find him seated at a table writing 
letters, a green shade on the lamp gives a 
subdued light in the apartment ; it was late 
before he finished ; a red setter lying on the 
hearth-rug kept her brown eyes fixed on him, 
in that pathetic way which only a dog, oJE aU 
animals, can fully show. 

"You are tired, Kate," he remarked^ 
laying down the pen and turning towards 
her, " and so am I." The dog got up and 
rested her head on his knee, slowly wagging 
her tail; this action was intensely sympathetic. 
" I believe you are the only thing in the world 
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that is true to me/' he said, patting her 
head. Then he lay back in his chair and 
thought of one who was true to him, and who 
left her home in consequence of his desertion ; 
what muQt she have suffered before she took 
that step. 

" I have murdered her," he thought, " and 
ruined my own life as well ; this is what my 
money has done for me, and fools scheme 
and plot life-long for that miserable coin 
which creates more wants than it supplies. 
But why blame it? Why blame anything but 
my own folly ? " he gave a little laugh which 
sounded harsh and strange in the silent room. 
" It came easy and it has gone easy," he 
thought, referring to Varley*s legacy. " But 
it has carried away with it my love, my 
hopes, and my fortune; it is for these I 
mourn ; how sweet it would be to work 
hard for her, to win something myself, and 
not to riot through another's leavings.*' 

Then there came before his eyes a vision, 
the memory of which made his heart beat 
again, of that night in crowded Holbom, 
when the sweet, mirthful face shone in the 
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crowd. He thought of how he followed her 
and the strange adventure which brought 
round the acquaintance, and then followed a 
succession of pictures of what afterwards 
took place, as day after day she became more 
dear to him ; he put his hands to his eyes 
to shut out this vision, and he felt something 
rise to his throat as if h^ were choking, while 
a wild, hopeless yearning came over his 
heart that brought a chill to his veins ; then 
the thought that he had been swindled, duped 
and rejected, made him clench his hands, 
and a dizziness came over his brain as the 
scene in the church at D*Eyncourt came 
before him. 

" What madness must have taken hold of 
me ? " he asked himself angrily. Then he 
got up and walked about the room with a 
dull sense of stupefaction, as if he had received 
a blow on the head. 

A little after we parted with him, before 
Fred had fled from his creditors, he wandered 
abroad for some months, but could not shake 
off the weight of trouble which fell on him. 
Somehow the image of Lena never was absent 
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from his mind, it would seem as if some 
malignant fiend took a pleasure in torment- 
ing him with her memory and racking his 
heart with remorse ; he tried to shake himself 
free from it, but this invisible influence was 
too strong for him. The thought of going 
to Monaco and ending it at once occurred to 
him, but he resisted this temptation as 
cowardly. Gambling had now lost its charms 
for him ; tired, worn and spent he returned 
to England. Now that he was back, he was 
afraid to show himself ; he kept within doors 
during the day and only went out at night 
to wander moodily in the great, homeless 
streets, where true solitude can alone be 
found ; he carried with him a dreary sense of 
solitude like a vulture gnawing his vitals. 
He did not go near any of his late fashionable 
liaants, but he roamed through the east end 
and looked into the strange unlovely life of the 
English workman, that brilliant impostor 
•of whom we hear so much. There, in his 
-degraded, filthy home, he found virtue in 
ruins, honesty but a name ; and crimes black 
m hell practised without shame or remorse. 
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The lanes cursed with a brood of hedgers^ 
born of adultery and incest, herding together 
in troops, in which the ties of relationship were 
as completely lost as in a herd of cattle. The 
lodging-house keeper sending her girls on the 
streets to make her house more attractive to 
men; the old woman who returned from 
church with a loaf of bread to let her one 
room to pick-pockets as a sleeping apart- 
ment, going shares in the profits ; the intelli- 
gent artizan who, in order to seduce women, 
allowed his banns to be put up in the church,, 
grinning at the pious fraud he had indulged 
in; the Bible woman at the mission churck 
supplementing her scant income by charging 
exorbitant rents from flash girls ; it was thett 
he woke up to the terrible irony of life and 
the bitter farce of existence. 

He felt conscious that within him existed 
two beings hostile to each other, a struggle- 
was going on between them ; how the^ 
combat would end he knew not. As for 
business he would not think of it, the 
lawyers had charge of his affairs, when 
they consulted him as to. any steps 
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which ought to be taken he passivelj 
assented; while they talked and explained 
his mind was absent. They urged him to 
remain abroad for a few years, and by that 
time he could recover himself. To this h& 
consented, but now he was back again, dis- 
regarding their advice and acting like a 
lunatic. 

At night he could not sleep, being 
tormented by dreams, so he strode about 
until he became physically worn out. At 
the grey of dawn he came in and threw him- 
self on his face on the bed. He felt a strange 
singing in his ears, a soft voice per- 
petually repeating some casual words which 
had no reference to his condition — a fragment 
broken from some discourse. One night he 
sprang up and went to the glass, the face 
that met him made him stagger back as if he 
had received a sudden blow from some in- 
visible hand. He thought his former better 
seK had disappeared, and that the fiend who- 
tormented him stood in his place. No wonder 
that he was frightened ; for days he had not 
shaved. His eyes were sunk in his head, his 
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cteeks hollow, and there was a dull light m 
his eyes like that of a sullen, smouldering 
fire, or a mountain tarn when ram and black 
clouds make its depths murky and forbidding. 
He hid his face in his hands; his own 
thoughts frightened him, and he tried not to 
think. He now felt as if some power beneath 
the earth invisible, but invincible, had grasped 
the root of his life, and was pulling it slowly 
but steadily from him. A catastrophe was 
impending, and he knew it 



CHAPTER XI. 

IN ISLINGTON. 

I did hear you talk far abore Bing^ng. After yon were gone I' 
grew acquainted with my heart and searohed what stirred it so : 
al^ Ifoond it love. 

Bbauxoht asd Flitchib. 

Dalton felt a new pleasure in existence ; he 
looked forward to his evenings at home with 
childish delight. Lucy had the rare knack 
of sympathy, and unconsciously she drew 
him on to confide in her without being 
actually aware that she was fanning a flame 
in his bosom which would blossom into a. 
proposal. That came later; as to herself she 
never entertained a warmer feeling towards 
him than that of a trusted friend ; it would 
be impossible to regard him in any colder 
light after the many proofs he had given her 
of his devotion, she had really no love to 
give-r-her heart was empty ; perhaps this was 
why her manner was so cordial and her mind 
so unsuspicious. 
We are very often apt to think that 
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in social arrangements, when we ourselves 
have no definite intentions, our neigh- 
bours are similarly disposed, while all the 
time we may be building up hopes and 
schemes in the hearts of others which cause 
life-long sorrow and bitter disappointment. 
This was how it stood between them. Lucy 
was not a flirt, she never practised any of 
those arts for the purpose of enslaving men 
which some women delight in, to bring a 
man to her feet and see him flush and grow 
nervous from a glance of her eye or a move- 
ment of her hand, all this she felt would 
degrade her; nevertheless a practised flirt 
could not have acted more successfully to 
attain her object. Jack was her slave, her 
devoted worshipper, he would have freely 
given her his life to do with it what she 
thought fit. It must be remembered, too, 
that Lucy had no friends outside that little 
group, and that much of the reserve which is 
practised in society was dispensed with in 
Mrs. Cartwright's humble house. There is far 
more interchange of sentiment and feeling 
among the poor than in the class next above 
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ihem, and more enjoyment of each others 
society without any entrenchment on pro- 
priety. The middle class in this country pay 
ar heavy price for their exclusiveness, but as 
long as they persist in keeping themselves 
aloof from their neighbours they deserve the 
isolation they impose on themselves, 

" I can't make you out Mr. Dalton," Lucy 
said one evening when they were together. 
Annie was sewing by the fire and throwing 
admiring glances at her mother's lodger, 
Lizzie was busy constructing a house for the 
cat who sat on the hearth rug blinking at 
the fire and totally unconscious of her 
hospitable intentions. A bright fire cast its 
cheerful reflections over the little room. 
' Lucy, clad in a plain black dress with 
white collar and cuffs, was seated in a low 
chair; her cheeks were unusually bright from 
the blaze of the fire, though she held a 
Japanese fan in her hand with which she 
toyed. 

*'How is that. Miss Severn? I did not 
kjiow that there was anything mysterious 
about me," said Jack, raising himselif on his 
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elbow. He was seated on the sofa watching- 
the girl's face and shoulders, and wonderfully 
happy in this occupation. 

"You are a journalist, an artist, and a 
barrister. How can you combine them all ? '* 

Jack smiled. 

"The fact is I am neither one nor the 
other. I do a little at each. I mean at art 
and politics ; but I never got a brief, and I 
am afraid I never shall." 

"Why not?" she asked, looking at him 
thoughtfully. 

" Perhaps I have not been diligent enough 
— solicitors are jealous. There are several 
reasons.'* 

" If I were a man I should devote myself 
sternly to law, and try to make a success,'* 
said the girl, looking in the fire. There was 
something of sadness in her expression. 

" Well, perhaps you are right — success is a 
fine thing ; but some people don't look at it- 
in that light." 

" And why have you not done so ? " she 
asked, turning round on him with her soft^. 
velvety eyes. 
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" I really can't say," he answered, some- 
what confused. Then he added, " You see if a 
man can make money suflGlcient for his wants 
in a line that is congenial to himself, he does 
not care to put himself to laborious work 
merely to double or treble the money he 
receives. There must be a stronger motive 
somewhere behind, and some have not that 
motive." 

" Perhaps so," she replied, wondering. 

"1 still retain my chambers," he added^ 
meaning to convey that, if the motive camehe* 
might make a fresh attempt. He watchedl 
her intently, thinking that she might utter 
some word of encouragement, but her head 
was turned away, and she seemed to he 
thinking of something else. 

It is only fair that the reader should be* 
informed of the use Jack made of these 
chambers, which he more than once referred 
to, and not without pride. The fact of possess- 
ing chambers in the Temple was the small 
thread which bound him to orthodox respect- 
able life ; and Jack really took pride in being 
a barrister, though it never brought him any 
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substantial recompense. This was a foible, 
but who is there who has not some crotchet 
on which he sets a fancy value ? 

The Chambers consisted of three rooms, 
two large ones and one which was little 
better than a closet. The small one he let 
as a sleeping apartment, subject to the right 
of having the door open into the larger room, 
or else the lodger might have been stifled as 
there was no chimney, and the window was not 
made to open. One of the large' rooms was let 
for the same purpose. This also was subject 
to a condition giving the right of access to a 
•cabinet containing papers ; besides this, two 
gentlemen had purchased the right of having 
a chair each in this large room between the 
hours of eleven and twelve in the forenoon to 
write their letters ; each paid an annual sum 
for this privilege. 

The gentlemen who purchased the right 
of entering the room to write their letters 
and use the drawer of the cabinet, neglected 
to stipulate that their names should be 
written on the door. As landlord Dalton 
required an annual sum of i&lO each for 
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this privilege, which they deoliued to pay. 
The tenants exhibited their annoyance by 
exercising the right of entrance without ppn- 
eulting the landlord's convenienqe in a "v\ray 
which became ernbarrassing. He further prp- 
yoked their indignation by letting togentlemep 
the door, for the purpose of address, at an 
annual charge of £5, thoiTgh he demanded £1Q 
from each of the lodgers, they being already 
bookeqi. The. door, from top to bottom, w:as 
soon filled. The gentlemen who had their 
names on the door had the right of having their 
letters addressed to the place ; for this he em- 
ployed a boy, whose duty was to place the 
letters on a table in the room and hand them 
to the owners when they called. He arrginged 
that it would be a breach of covenant on 
th^ir part to cross the threshold ; conse- 
quently, great scandal was caused by the 
number of the callers on the stairs who 
employed the interval of waiting by indul- 
gence in unseenily merriment. There was a 
clause providing against this misdemeanour 
which laid down that any gentleman detected 
in the act should have his i^^me forthwith 
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scratched from the door, forfeiting the pay* 
ment which he had made in advance. 

One room he reserved exclusively for him- 
self. The two gentlemen who occupied the 
others claimed the services of the boy. One 
of the lodgers sent the boy to fetch him hia 
lunch; the other tenant, who was on bad 
terms with his fellow-lodger owing to his in- 
sisting on his door being kept open during 
the night, objected to this action, stating that 
the agreement did not extend to sending the 
boy into the street. His lodger racked his 
brains to find objections, and finally came to 
the conclusion that eating lunch in rooms 
and sending out the boy did not come under 
the head of " business purposes,*' and was 
for insisting that the lunch should be eaten 
on the stairs. Nothing pleased Dalton more 
than the constant litigation which was going 
on between these two. When he had per- 
fected this scheme he considered it a master- 
piece of legal knowledge. It was the only 
piece of legal strategy he ever committed. 

Mrs. Cartwright still harped on the old 
string — the virtues of Mr. Dalton. . 
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A good husband he will make, thats 
what I am thinking, and all he wants is a 
wife to keep him straight. Don't you think 
80, Miss Severn ? " 

Lucy assented in an indifferent manner. 
She was accustomed to hear the good woman 
talk while her mind ran on other matters. 

" I got five pounds for that picture, Mrs. 
Cartwright ? What do you say to that ? Mr. 
Dalton got it for me." 

" Is it that little bit of a sketch you 
finished yesterday ? " asked the woman, look- 
ing up. 

"Yes; it will be lithographed, and pro- 
bably twenty thousand copies sold for a shil- 
ling a-piece. They can afford to give me 
that much," said the girl in explanation, while 
.a pleased look came into her eyes. 

" And it was Mr. Dalton got it for you ? " 
resumed Mrs. Cartwright. 

" Yes ; I don't know what I should have 
done without him," the girl said innocently. 

" Well, and that's just what I have been 
thinking too; what could you do without 
him P See what trouble he has tak^n in getr 
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thig you this pupils, and iio\t^ you have as rhuch 
-vfoi^k as you can do. They talk of skints, 
but it is my belief that not one of them' is ^ 
good as he is," she said emphatically. 

Lucy smiled. 

" Well, I wish he Was settled. And do' 
you know, he worships the ground you walk 
on. 

^ ** Oh, Mrs. Cartwright, do you Want td 
make a match between us ? " 

" Wouldn't it be a good thing too if you 
Were * settled,' with someone to take care oi 
you?" 

Her theoi*y of life as regarded h^r sex was- 
that they ought to be " settled." She con-^ 
sidered that a young lady was safe whfen shd 
was Settled — viz., married, after which 
nobody need trouble their Beads ftirthef' 
about her. 

" I have not any notion 6f changing my 
fcotfdition," said Lucy, unmoved by thid rea- 
soning. 

The thought pained her. 

** Now why do you say that, iny dear ^ 
Would you lose a good chance if it came iH 
your way ? " 
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" People must love before they many. I 
have no love to give any man,' ' she said, and 
the tears came into her eyes. 

" Ah, God help us, that's a young girl all 
over, as if love did not come at the proper 
time." 

Mrs. Cartwright, like many other women 
who have had a hard battle with the world, 
and who have fought most of it alone, had 
come to the conclusion that love was a 
childish affair. She, from her present stand- 
point, looked on matrimony as an inevitable 
partnership between the sexes, those being 
safest of their future who went into the 
business without any enthusiastic belief in 
the profits. 

•* What you want is a man who will be 
kind to you, and has the sense to be able to> 
make his way in the world.." 

Lucy did not forget what her landlady 
said, and it caused her some pain once or* 
twice when she noticed that Dalton infused 
into, his manner mbre warmth than Platonio 
friendship would justify. Lucy was not dull ; 
she was pre-occupied. This conversation^ 
however, had the effect of revealing the true 
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state of affairs. She had not intended to 
kad the young man on to love her, but his 
kindly attention was grateful. Kindness 
always gains on a woman, and a Platonic 
friendship between two young people of the 
opposite sex is simply an impossibility. It 
generally terminates either in love or hatred. 
Now she kept asking herself whether she had 
unintentionally encouraged him. The answer 
was unsatisfactory. In future she deter- 
mined to be more circumspect. Good reso- 
lutions are proverbially diflGlcult to maintain 
when everything conspires to upset them. A 
sigh escaped her as she thought of this, and 
a momentary blush rose to her brow which it 
would be hardly fair to endeavour to analyse. 

That same evening Jack came in. He 
looked very bright. One always looks well 
when one has anything cheerful to communi« 
cate. 

" I have brought an order for a box at the 
Piccadilly Theatre. What do you say to 
that, Annie ? I think there will be room for 
Lizzie too, only it is a pity that child does 
not care for theatres." 
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While he said this his eyes wandered to- 
•wards Lucy. 

" Oh, Jack, I love the theatre," exclaimed 
the child, springing out to meet him. 

" Is this notice too short. Miss Severn ? 
Tou have two hours to dress," he asked, put- 
ting the question with some hesitation. 

" I don't feel inclined to go," she answered 
with an inward struggle. 

This was the time to begin the freezing 
influence which was to keep this young man 
at a distance. 

" Oh, you don't surely mean it. Miss 
Severn," remarked Annie. " Only last night 
you were saying it was so long since you 
had seen a play. I do hope you will 
come." 

Jack's face fell. All the cheerfulness 
seemed to have died out. 

" And look how sorry Jack is," pleaded 
Lizzie with embarrassing frankness. 

If there was any tender point in considera- 
tion it was Lizzie who always discovered it. 
Neither of the parties referred to seemed to 
relish special attention being called to them. 
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^ Surely the girls can go without me," was 
the response she gave. 

"I shall feel sorry if you cannot come," 
he said simply. 

Presently Mrs. Cartwright entered. Lucy's 
decision was communicated hurriedly by the 
girls. Jack stood silently pulling at his 
glove, and waiting anxiously for her influence 
on the situation, but making no comment. 

"Nonsense, Miss Severn. Why not go 
and enjoy yourself ?" said Mrs. Oartwright 
in her off-hand manner. 

" There is a new actress from America to* 
appear ; all the papers have spoken well of 
her,'* put in Jack by way of encouraoreraent. 

** What is the piece, Mr. Dalton?" in- 
quired his landlady, the only one present who- 
seemed calm and at ease. , 

The girls were in a feverish state of ex- 
citement; Lucy knew this. There was no^ 
disguise on their faces. She did not look afe 
Jack, but the quietness of his movements, 
for he had hardly stirred from the same place,, 
told her that he was disappointed. 

" Borneo and Juliet,** he answered briefly.. 
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** Wty not go yourself, Mrs. Cartwright ? '*" 
asked Lucy, speaking slowly, and not daring' 
to turn her eyes towards where Dalton waff 
standing. 

'^ Oh, my dear, that is out of the question. 
My cough has been rather troublesome; I 
ihust take a little more care of myself; night 
air hardly suits me. You had better go and 
dress ; I'll have tea for you when you come 
dbwn." 

There was always a certain amount of de-- 
cision in her tone which brought obedience 
With it ; it seemed to convey the impression, 
" What I say is the right thing ; do it ; don't 
bfe silly." Lucy yielded. Jack's " Do, Miss 
Severn," had nothing to do with gaining this 
assent, and, strange to say, he felt it, and ex-^ 
perienced a * pang of regret at the little in* 
fliieilce he seamed tb have acquired over thi& 
git*l, whose lightest word could bend him as* 
a reed shaken before the wind. This active 
faculty of perception is a decided addition to 
6tir misery. 

Jack went out and drove back iti a cab 
fifteen minutes before the time, and when 
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Lucy appeared, dressed and ready, he quite 
forgot the momentary irritation which made 
his heart tremble. 

Jack wanted to sit outside, that he might 
not incommode them. Lucy would not listen 
to this ; there was room for him within. The 
young man interpreted this civility as a 
motion in his favour. Nothing but Lizzie's 
sharp voice was heard as they rattled over 
the hard pavement, past the brilliantly lit 
shops and the surging crowd. 

They arrived in good time ; the curtain 
went up as they took their seats. Lucy in- 
sisted on the girls taking the front seats, and 
Jack thought she seemed to shrink back, as 
if wishing to escape observation. He saw a 
few critics in the stalls, and nodded to them. 
He wished they could get a sight of his com- 
panion, for he felt her presence would do 
him honour, but this gratification was denied 
liim. 

Lucy started as soon as ** Juliet " appeared ; 
Bhe recognised Clara Hartman. Id the hand- 
bill she had assumed another name. As soon 
as the first act was over Jack begged to be 
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excused, as he wanted to go oat. The habit 
of retiring between the acts was a custom he^ 
could not break himself of; at one time 
(when he wrote his dramatic criticisms) it 
had been an absolute necessity. He used to- 
tell Lucy that the first time he fulfilled this^ 
office he knew nothing of the drama ; the 
subject of his articles was picked up at the 
bar while drinking and listening to the re- 
marks of the old play-goers. 

When he got back to his seat he had 
several shreds of gossip' to communicate. 

" How do you like her ? '* he asked. 

•* It is too soon to form an opinion," she 
remarked. 

"Yes. We must see her in the balcony 
scene ; there her powers will be brought out. 
She has produced a decidedly good impression 
so far, notwithstanding some observations 
on her character which look ugly, I allow." 

" What do they say ? " she asked eagerly.. 
She was interested in this woman, who re- 
minded her of days gone by. 

"Well, they say she drinks, hard, but it. 
may not be true.'* 
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"Who is the gentleman who is looking up 
^t you ?" asked Lizjsie, putting her hand on 
Jack's sleeve. 

Jjucy involuntarily looked down and then m 
hastily drew back, the colour left her face as 
shd did so. 

Jack leaned over and muttered the wo^'4 
** Blstpn " between his teeth. 

" Who is he, Jack ? " she demanded. 

^* A stranger to you, Lizzie." 

Lucy hardly breathed. A feeling of al^rm 
<;rept over her lest he might come up. " Had h^ 
recognised her, would he try to see her?*' 4ihe 
thought. 

" What a large circle of friends you have,*' 
she said, merely for the purpose of talking. 

" Once we used to see a great deal of each 
other," was the answer he made, referring to 
the .gentleman in the stalls. 

Lucy did not put any more questions, h#r 
enjoyment of the piece was marred by this 
incident. 

Jack saw that she was getting tired, so 
they did not wait for the conclusion ; they 
then adjourned for supper in one of those 
<;onvenient places at hand ; the children were 
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in ecstasy at tbe novelty. Lucy, too, enjoyed 
the treat, and laughed at «ome of Jack'^g 
reminiscences of days when he haunted 
theatres, rushing ofi to some dark room in a 
newspaper office, with the gas half on, and 
there penning a glowing or a damnatory 
account of the piece he had just witnessed, 
his teeth chattering with the cold, and long- 
ing to get his work over that he might join a 
few other convivial spirits at a tavern over a 
smoking tumbler of punch, " and that was 
not the worst part of the performance," he 
would add with a laugh ; ** what fun and frolic 
we used to have to be sure." 

Lucy listened to this with delight, for his 
power of throwing an interest over the most 
commonplace circumstances was a spell 
which affected everyone; besides, items of 
information relating to public deeds have a 
peculiar interest for some which it is im- 
possible to account for. 

The fear of meeting Elston at first alarmed 
her ; she thought every moment she should 
.see him enter the box, and then all con- 
cealment would be at an end. Then the 
thought of her father rose before her, how was 
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he ? Once she walked past the house atr 
night; it seemed dark and gloomy, there 
was no light in the drawing-room, the- 
stillness alarmed her; she almost stumbled 
against someone approaching while her eyes 
were fixed on the house, the gentleman 
apologised, and then, after walking a little^ 
looked back, she thought he was someone 
who might recognise her ; it made her heart 
beat, so she hastened her steps. That was 
the last time, she did not intend to go again, 
and yet the memory of her mother and the- 
proud, happy days she had spent under that 
roof, together with some conversation with- 
Fred, came back to her heart with a hungry 
rush as of long pent up waters escaping over 
their accustomed bed. 

This was what brought the tears to ber 
eyes as they were fixed mechanically on the 
stage, and which Jack attributed to otheir 
emotions. As for him he enjoyed that night 
more than any in his life, because she was- 
with him, and her presence was light and: 
music and warmth to his souL 



CHAPTER XII. 

ON THB BBIDOE. 

• 

It is only the disagreeable present oonditions a man desires to 
quit, he does not denj the will to live. This maj oonseqaently 
continue after his death and canse him to take shape again in 
some more unpleasant form. 

SCHOFBNHAVK. 

Lucy had grown nervous and anxious — why ? 
She expected Jack to declare himself, and 
she was afraid of the pain a refusal would 
inflict on one so delicate ia his addresses and 
so devoted in his attentions. There was also 
another emotion at work under the surface,, 
which she hardly took into account — the 
thought that she might drive from her side 
the only male friend she possessed in the 
world. Perhaps Mrs. Cartwright*s prudential 
advice was beginning to operate; constant 
dripping will wear a stone, and if perpetual 
mention of Dalton's good qualities could 
subdue and captivate the heart of any 
woman, such discourse was not wanting ; 
but women do not fall in love by this method, 
though they may, however, be led into it. 
VOL. III. . o 
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She frequently pictured to herself what he 
would say to her, and then she tried to think 
how she would put him off in the gentlest 
manner, so that they might again renev^c their 
former relations without the restraint she 
felt at present. She became even impatient 
to get it over. I am bound to say that 
reflection did her no good in the matter. 
Why are people always urging on ua the 
painful and troublesome duty of weighing 
over every matter as if there was not a whole 
host of situations in life where this process 
occasions nothing but embarrassment, and 
little or no satisfaction. Can we educate the 
heart, or smother its voice when it would 
speak, or save ourselves from a thousand 
annoyances which hourly beset us, and which 
no forethought or preparation can ward off 
from us ? , Better had she left it alone. 

Here is how it came. Lucy had a habit 
of sitting in the twilight near the window, 
resting her head on her hands ; her work for 
the day was over and this period of inactivity 
-was a reward she felt she deserved ; her 
mind then travelled back iuto the past, she 
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was with her mdther isg^ifl, A:e listened to 
her lover*s roice, and with the ^es oi het 
fioml she saw sightis and beard siyands whiich 
were sw«et to her. When th<3 lamj> was lit 
and the children cattle in, the beautiful vfsiott 
vanished, and she took np the threads of her 
life which had been temporarily dropped while 
fche entered this enchanted region. The 
family soon found out this habit of theSt 
lodger's, and, with a rare delicacy^ they neve* 
intruded during these intervals. 

One evening she was interrupted in this 
occupation, not rudely; she did not hear any 
One enter the room till she looked up and sfLvt 
l)alton standing by her side. 

" I am certain yon know wh^t brought me 
here,'* he said without any preface, subsiding 
into th^ seat before her to which she pointed, 
— and stranger still — without any embarrasfiJ- 
Ment. 

" I see tears in your efe^,* he said, looking 
into her face. The street lamp shonfe in tbd 
window, the room was half in darknetSid. 

" I have been thinking, and I hav6' expecti^d 
yen," she said softly but sadly. 
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. . " You have been thinking of me ! " he ex- 
claimed, his eyes lighting up with pleasure, 
and his heart throbbed with a sensation of 
joy which was as new to him as a scientific 
discovery. She did not cdrrect the mistake^ 
but let it pass ; she feared to pain him at the 
moment. *' If you have been thinking of me, why 
those tears?'* he asked, taking one of her hands 
in both his. She did not resist, but for a 
moment she continued silent. 

A chill came over him but he shook it off, 
her silence seemed interminable. 

" You are going to- ask me a question ? " 
she said evading his enquiry. She turned 
her eyes towards him, they were wet with 
tears, but something in their depths made him 
feel sick at heart, he half released the fingers 
which he held in his, but presently resumed 
courage. 

*' I came to ask you to be my wife," he 
said looking at her earnestly. There was a 
hearty ring in his voice and a triumphant 
tone in the words which implied that he 
Tfas making a courageous speech, and one 
for which he had thoroughly prepared himself. 
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I knew it," she answered, a little 
frightened. 

" Yes, Lucy, your woman's heart has told 
you that I love you, and I " — He stopped 
for a moment as if he was afraid to finish the 
sentence. " Well, I want to know whether 
you can give me any love in return ? " 

The fixed look she gave him made him feel 
cold, for the language of the eye is to that 
of the tongue as the electric current to the 
old mail coach. 

" I have none in return — at least none of 
the love you would or ought to require," she 
explained. 

He sat silent with his eyes cast down, still 
holding her hand in his. 

She could hardly hear his breathing. He 
did not seem surprised; of what was he 
thinking? 

" How can you tell what quantity of love a 
man seeks for ? " he said with a voice full 
of earnestness, turning to her abruptly. 

" Because my love has been sought and 
given before I saw you," she answered. 

He turned away his head, it was as if a 
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i^arp instrung^^t touched hi$ finge? nails; 
but this involuntary wince did not make Mm 
^cil^ae the iiand which he still heW. 

" I have guessed as much, hut I thought it 
va,s aU over." 

" y^9, it is gil over/' sh^e said sadly. 

His eyes brightened, but in deferewje to, 
her ifOW he looked down to coneeal the 
pl^^sure this gave him. 

"I can. be ^^tisjBbed' with a little as my owa 
heart is full; Lucy, you don't know how 
nji^ch I love you^ nor hpw ipjpatiently I have 
w;;^ted fop the time to deoliape it. I could 
not wait any longer, it has filled my heart,, 
ap^ I £elt th^ii I mu^t speak omt or the 
feeling would kill me. This is not a boy'ft 
1qy«, made up of whim, apd seutimeqt; I a,m 
nfe^rLy double your age, but I tell you th^ 
emotions you have roused in me are ^vQng^T 
thaQ li (im mjj^ftter/ I^Qvi^ ^ever c^me aear me 
before;, ai^ onp time I couW not h^Y& believiedi 
it would, but Q.OW I knojf ijb is true^ Yom. 
cj^u noyer know lw?w. much you, have be^n in 
my thpwgbt/3, e^t^iag into, the best of, r^ 
life,.brj[Bgiiog i1^ tp ihp swrfape mi baoiabijag 
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the evil like the Spirit of God. I know now 
what the children m ean when they say * God 
is Love,' for I feel it in your presence, and 
it must be the same feeling that weak mortals 
experience before a perfect Spirit. Like 
a beautiful summer dream you stole into my 
heart, and there, as its queen, you are seated 
in honour; you have my loyal and true 
allegiance. At first I confess I tried to tear 
your image from my mind, for I felt that a 
passion like mine was too strong for this life, 
but to no purpose. I could not regain my 
freedom, and now I rejoice in it and blesa 
the " — He stopped suddenly. 

** What is the matter?*' he asked sorrow- 
fully ; he saw she was weeping bitterly ; his 
words, which came fluently and as strong as a 
mighty current from a deep reservoir, had 
swept her like a feather on its surface. He 
in his excitement had been unconscious of the 
effect of his words. 

The colour came and went in her cheeks ; 
her hand trembled in hia. She looked lovely 
with her eyes cast down and her bosom heav- 
ing gently. 
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" Have I distressed you ?" 

" You have made me think of days that 
are past." She said no more, but withdrew 
her hand. He heaved a sigh, and his cheeks 
grew pale. 

" Can I ever make you think of other days 
than those — of happier days to come ? Will 
the day ever come when the privilege of pro- 
tecting you may be mine — when you will 
be the pride and joy of my life ? " 

She turned away her head, but he saw that 
her eyes* were wet with tears. 

" Listen ! " she said, summoning courage. 
** I should have spoken before ; I must now.*' 

He folded his hands and waited. 

"I love another; something has parted 
us. I love him still, but he is dead to me. 
What can I do?" 

" Take time, and tell me to hope that 
whei;i his image is dead in your heart mine 
shall take his place ; . only, don't drive me 
away without the hope/' 

** Can such love as yours accept so little 
— ^be satisfied with such a trifle ? " she asked, 
wondering. 
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" Ah ! Lucy, love i^ a mystery ; mine to 
m6 is the greatest I ever knew. I think I 
•could wait for yours till the last note of the 
archangel's trumpet, if I knew that then you 
<50uld put your hand in mine and say — I am 
yours." 

She made no reply to those words, but the 
look of tenderness which came into her eyes 
went straight to his soul like a warm beam 
of heaven's sunlight. Then she added, ** I 
can believe it.'' 

He lifted her hand to his lips and then 
stood up. " I want nothing more," he said 
triumphantly, and with one fond look at the 
bowed figure of the beautiful girl, he left 
her. On entering his own room he felt indis- 
posed to settle to any given pursuit ; all he 
•could do was to recall the image of the woman 
he loved with all the intensity of his nature. 
That look of trust which she gave him was 
as inspiring as the words of a great general 
to his soldiers before entering the battle-^ 
they supported and sustained him, and he 
felt that the victory was won. He took 
his hat and walked out into the streets. 
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Bis mind was in a ferment ; he wanted to 
get cooled down, for this state appeared to 
him unnatural and extravagant. He dis- 
covered that he was laughing to himself 
without any assignable reason; he would 
fain skip instead of walk ; and when he saw 
a street Arab fling a Catherine-wheel, he 
laughed immoderately and gave the boy a 
sixpence, asking him to do it again. I think 
if he had been in a quiet place he would 
have been tempted to try one himself. 

Then he sought the Park, where he might 
talk aloud, which in his present overcrowded 
state of mind would be some small relief to bis 
fpelings. He walked till he got to Apsley 
House, whistling a tune to himself ia a hila- 
rious state of mind which only Toole or 
Terry could depict, Crossing the drive, he. 
made for the apex of the triangle, where the 
chairs are piled. The long walk f)efore him 
was quite deserted ; the night was hard and 
cold, and the ground under his feet felt like- 
black granite as he performed a series pf 
skips.. This paoe he kept up for some time,, 
covering the ground with the rapidity of a^ 
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bipyole. At last be came full tilt agaiast a 
pplicemaa^ wbo slipped out from beaeath the. 
sb.?lt6jf of a tree. 

*^Stop, young 'un," stammered the con- 
stable, driven back by the concussion. 

"Oh! Bobby, I beg your pardon!'" 
IfWighed Jack, enjoying his surprise. 

" This is a dodge," thought the astute offi- 
cial, eyeing him sternly. " You aint up to 
a»y good, that I know : blowed if he aint 
been and robbed someone," he thought. 

Jack laughed immoderately. 

"'Ti3 a cold night; hare is something to, 
Mt the cockles off yaur heart. There is a 
pub^ round the corner." 
. The man pocketed the coin, and his coun- 
teiiai^ce and his suspicions underwent a 
4^^eid.ed change. Jack was off before he was 
^blp to express his thanks^ as. he was slow qf 
^)eech. He wa^ not sorry for this. Then 
he slowly resumed his beat, indulging in a. 
ppliceman's reverie. 

Biaw bright the stara appealed in the distant 
V/^ven# loQkipg down, where ail was bJaidc 
£uroM^dt. Tb^ watej^s oi tike Serpentine ii^ir^ 
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Tored them back. Jack gave a loud sliout 
to discover whether his voice would carry to 
the end of the lake. Then, as he listened to 
the sound he made, he began to think that 
this proceeding was rather childish. 

**Well, I feel like one possessed. Does 
every fellow who falls in love feel like this, 
I wonder ? " he uttered aloud. He had no 
one to talk to, but he supplied himself with 
company by addressing himself. Perhaps it 
is not a bad plan, were it not a trifle tire- 
some. Then he repeated the name Lucy 
aloud to himself in different tones, with a 
mental commentary like a foot-note, and he 
did not find this occupation monotonous* 
Then he thought of counting his paces up to 
the boat-house, but this he relinquished .at 
the seventy-fifth step, for the name Lucy was 
sweeter than the numerals, and the woman 
Lucy was nearly tripping him as she came 
into his thoughts. 

At last he drew up before a seat and lit a 
cigar. He saw the figure of a man slowly 
issuing from between the trees ; all his 
movements were the reverse of his own* 
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One glance at the bowed head and dejected 
walk taught him that here was sorrow as 
great and as deep as his joy was fervent and 
boisterous. He could not help foUowing^ 
him with his eyes. The scene around was 
perfectly still. There seemed to be life up 
among the bright merry stars, but down 
below everything was wrapped in shadow;, 
the waters looked chill and repelling, and you 
felt that the light which scintillated on its 
surface was deception. 

Jack watched the man approach the 
parapet, and fold his arms on it, then rest 
his head on his hands. For five minutes he 
maintained that position. It brought a dis- 
tinct feeling of misery to Jack's mind, to 
imagine anyone so desolate ; soundless move- 
ments produce effects at times more sad than 
if definite words accompany them. Dalton's 
seat lay under a tree, so he could see with- 
out being observed. It occurred to him that 
the man was remaining there too long ; the 
chill of the stone will go through him, he 
thought. Perhaps the cold seat which he 
occupied himself helped him to this sugges-^ 
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tion. He thought of gomg atod afousiflg 
him, but something kept him back from 
doing so ; it would be a rude interfereACft 
with a man's liberty. It might have beett 
curiosity to know what would follow. 
Dalton remained rooted to his seat, thoogh 
he felt the cold communicating itself to Mtt 
body. At last the man lifted his head and 
then looked over the water. Now tb^, 
thought Jack, his curiosity kindled. Thd 
man then drew, back, took from his pocket a 
long handkerchief; it looked black, but it 
might have been red. He then proceeded to 
fasten one end firmly round his wrist, putting 
. a running knot on the other. 

Jack's astonishment increased. The stranger 
having satisfied himself that the fastening 
was strong, let his hand drop to his side, hi6 
head droop on his chest ; then he gave one 
last look at the stars as if he was wishing 
them good-bye, and slowly approached the 
parapet. 

Then Jack crept from his place and came 
softly behind him. He heard him mutter to 
himself as if he was explaining his conduct. * 
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*^ One can't take aWay humafl life. Th^ 
-amimal life is all we can take away, and 
revy often the best thing a poor creatutis 
can do is to put himself out of the world, 
saying I am unable to get on here ; Lord, I 
rtender back to you the life you gave me ; 
judge it if you Will, or set me to work again 
somewhere else ; give me a frerfi chance, I 
have spoilt this one/* As he uttered this he 
leaped on the parapet, twisting the handker- 
chief round his second hand ; but before he 
^ve the fatal leap he was held back by an 
unseen hand, which prevented this act of 
self-destruction. 

" The logic may be fine, but I caH it 
suicide, and that is a cowardly thing, what- 
ever way you name it," said Lalton, when he 
had drawn him back. 

Both men for the first time looked into 
^ch other's face. The stranger shuddered, 
but said nothing. 

" By heavens, it is Ormsby," exclaimed 
Jack with astonishment, wringing the other^s 
hand as if it was the handle of a pump. 
^*Why, don't you know me, man? Hav^ 
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you forgotten Dalton? Oh^he is crazed. Well, 
well, who would believe it. Fred, man alive* 
what has come over you ? Don't you know 
me ? Ah ! good God, has it come to this at 
last ! '• 

Jack put his arm in his and led him from 
the place. The other did not resist, though 
he remained silent. 

Fred stopped and looked as if he intended 
to make resistance, when Jack led him to the 
side of the cab which he had hailed. 

" In you go ; egad I'll not leave you now, 
my boy, whatever* you do." Without further 
resistance he entered, and they were both 
driven to the Temple. Jack made a roaring 
fire, and then mixed a tumbler of hot punch, 
and stood by till he saw it swallowed. Fred 
remained passive in his hands, and Jack did 
not bother him with questions. He was, 
however, shocked with the appearance of the 
young man — with his unshaven face, hollow 
cheeks, and the weary, tired look in his eyes. 
The medicine he prescribed was, in his 
opinion, better than anything the faculty 
could suggest. " I never knew it to fail in 
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my case ; he will be as right as a trivet in 
the morning." These were Dalton's reflec- 
tions as he sat all night by his friend's bed, 
for he could not think of leaving him, and 
in his present state of mind this act of 
Samaritanism was not a discipline, but a 
piece of agreeable duty, after the favours 
that fortune had heaped on him. 

There is a vague instinct of gratitude even 
in the worst of us. When the world goes 
well with us we like to do something to help 
the miserable. Avoid the man who is 
destitute of this instinct, he is not worth the 
clothes he stands upright in,. The wonder is 
that God ever sent him here, but be sure he 
will never be sent higher. 

Jack never closed his eyes that night. No 
school girl ever built more castles in the air 
than he did while looking into the fire and 
occasionally turning his head to see that his 
friend was comfortable. The thought of 
Lucy gave him a sense of importanbe. He 
was now somebody, there was one who would 
think about him, who would smile when she 

VOL. Ill, p 
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heard his step, and be anxious to know where 
he was and what he was doing. 

It was late next day when Fred opened 
his eyes and looked round hiai« At first he 
could not make out his surroundings, the 
room was strange to him. He saw a man 
sitting near the fire with his head resting on 
his hand. The luxury of Jacks thoughts 
enabled him to remain for hours in this 
position thinking of his great happiness, and 
building castles in the air from e7ery window 
of which Lucy's fair face looked down and 
smiled on him. 

"Is that you, Dalton?" asked Fred in a 
hollow voice. 

" The same, God be praised to hear jroa 
talk. I didn't know what had come to you," 
exclaimed Jack, springing up and approach* 
ing the bed. " Tell me, do you feel better?" 

" I don't know. How did I get here ? " 
asked Fred, still bewildered and staring at 
his friend in a helpless^ mournful way. 

"I brought you, but you mustn't talk 
about that yet awhile. Are you hungry P " 

" I think I could eat something," said Fred 
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filowly, trjing to recall the oiroamstatices of 
the past. 

"Good; you wait a, minute, I'll be back 
m a jiffy/' said Jack, leaving the room. Soon 
the frying of a chop was heard in the little 
pantry, a place so small that there was hardly 
room for two dogs to dance in it, but stiU 
large enough for Jack's modest wants^ 

Fred tried in vain to remember what had 
taken place. He remembered leaving his 
rooms and wandering in the Park, then the 
handkerchief tied round his wrist recalled 
the whole scene of that night when he had 
made up his mind to make away with his tife. 
He sighed^ and closed his eyes as he turned 
on the pillow. 

"Now you must sit up while I put the 
pillow at your back. There, that is better," 
and Jack set the tray before him. 

" Gro on now and eat, I'll hold your glass; 
Not a word till you have done, then perbapa 
I will surprise you with a story about my- 
self,'' and there was a twinkle of merriment 
under Dalton's white eye-lashes which mad» 
Jredi smile for the^ first time* 
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"One glass more, 'tis capital port. I got 
it at Short's, they keep it good there. No, 
you must take it. Now, don't you find your- 
self better?" asked Jack, seeing with de- 
light that he finished the chop. 

" Yes, decidedly," answered Fred, brighten- 
ing a little. 

" There, Eichard is himself," said Jack 
cheerily, removing the tray. 

" Now do you think you would be equal 
to a pipe," asked Dalton, standing in the 
middle of the floor holding his head a little 
on one side and regarding him with some un- 
certainty. "It's a mighty consoling thing 
to me when ever I get rubbed up against the 
grain." 

" I think I'll try a cigar." 

" Very good, there are some in the box," 
he said, going to a little cupboard and pro- 
ducing a handful. " I'll stick to the clay. 
You are sure your head is all right ? No stars 
swimming before your eyes, or — ? " and here 
Jack made a pantomime with his hands 
which made Fred laugh. 

" Did you think I had the D.T. ? " he tried 
to say. 
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" Oome, damn it. I am glad to hear you 
laugh, whatever you had," said Jack, light- 
ing his pipe after holding the piece of flaming 
paper at the end of Fred's cigar. 

" Now, here is my story. Faith, I am 
dying to tell someone, and you are the one 
man in the world I'd like to know it first." 

Fred listened to his friend's story and 
smiled at his ardour. 

"You deserve a good wife, Dalton, for 
you are sure to make a good husband." 

" But was it not a wonder my meetii;ig her 
as I did ? " asked Jack, after he had finished 
his narrative. 

" Yes, one meets the right person when 
least expected, and we miss them in the same 
way," he replied seriously. 

" I hope I shan't lose her, anyhow," com- 
mented Jack, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe. ^* At least if I do it won't be my fault. 
I don't think there is another girl in the 
world like Lucy. I can't show you her like- 
ness, but here is a lock of her hair. I got it 
after she had that illness. I once knew an 
old man who was in love with a girh One 
day he brought me out to a damp summer- 
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house and shpwed me a lock of her hair. 
The tears were in his eyes as he did so. I 
used to laugh at that afterwards, but now I 
know what he felt. The best of the joke 
was he wore it — you never would guess 
where." 

^ Next to his heart," put in Fred, without 
smiling. 

"No; in his hat." 

Ormsby laughed, while he held the golden 
tress in his hand. 

** Jack, do you remember my telling you 
how I fell in love ? It is some years ago/* 

" To be sure I do. You had a flower in 
water on your table which she had given you 
when I found you. I have not forgotten it." 

" Yes, that was the time." 

Fred pressed his hand over his forehead 
with a sigh. 

" If it is not unpleasant to you, Fred, Fd 
like to know how that ended. I remember 
your making a curious remark about it at the 
time." 

" What was that ? " said Fred starting, he 
had forgotten the circumstance. 
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"Well, you said if she failed you you 
fibould never find happiness." 

Ormsby remained silent for a minute or 
two, and Jack puffed away contentedly. 

** They were the truest words I ever said,'* 
Fred at last murmured in a broken voise. 

*^Is that true?" said Jack, taking the 
pipe from his mouth and looking at his 
friend with interest. 

"Jack, if you knew all you would have 
let me remain in the Serpentine. I deserve 
no better, for I have lost that girl by my own 
misconduct. I deserted her. We were to 
have been married ; the death of her mother 
caused the marriage to be be postponed. I 
then- came in for that fortune and was going 
into Parliament. I thought she looked 
coldly on my ambition, and I was annoyed ; 
a coolness sprang up between us. Then I 
used to go into society, and mixed with a 
great number of fashionable people. I met 
there a handsome, heartless beauty. I was 
not in love with her, I was simply infatuated. 
I proposed, after she and her wretched old 
father led me on to believe she would take 
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me, but she rejected me when she found I was 
not as rich as she expected. I have gone to 
the dogs ever since, and last night I thought 
to finish the business," 

" And what became of the girl?" asked 
Jack with interest. 

" She disappeared ; I never could find out. 
It was only then I discovered that I loved 
only her. Ah, Jack, I hope you may be 
more fortunate than I have been," and he 
gave a deep sigh which went to Jack's heart. 

" That was a bad business, Fred ; you 
must try and forget it." 

" I never can forget, it is that which is 
killing me. The heart is taken out of my 
life. It is only when the cards are in my 
hands that I forget her." 

A deep silence followed this confession. 
The fall of a coal on the hearth was the only 
sound which broke the stillness of the room. 

" I tell you what, ifred, you must come 
up and see Lucy. I'll get her to sing for 
you; women are the best consolers. You 
know I am sorry for you, but hang me if I 
can find anything to say." 
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Tred shook his head. 

" I should be a kill-joy. No, my friend, 
enjoy her society, get married, and sonde 
time I will look in on your happiness. I 
intend, now that you have preserved my life, 
to devote it to some useful purpose. I think 
a long sea voyage will do me good, and then 
whatever health I recover will be given to 
"^^helping others.'* 

There was a solemnity in Fred's words 
which impressed his hearer. Jacjs: got up and 
pressed his hand, and then, as he turned 
from the bed, dashed a tear from his eye 
which did not dishonour his manhood. He 
could not trust himself to speak. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OONOLUSIOK. 

A good store of resignation is a most neoessarj provision for 
the journey of life. It first mnst be abstraoted from disap- 
pointed hopes, and the sooner the better for the rest of the 
jonmey. 

Spikoza. 

The joy of Mrs. Oartwright's life was realised; 
she saw that Lucy had taken an interest 
in Jack, that she trusted him. There are 
few secrets among women. Lucy told her of 
Jack's proposal and how she had received 
him. And the p^ood woman went over and 
kissed her and pressed her to her honest 
breast in a warm embrace, which was her most 
active way of showing her approval. Lucy 
was not' so enthusiastic herself; she was 
trying to school herself into loving — the 
liking already existed — but the love did not 
follow so quickly, 

" I told him I had no love to give," she 
explained, " but that I trusted him, and in 
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time I miglit be abb to give him my heart, 
as he has now my respect and admiration/' 

" Mark my words — the lovje will come. 
You acted wisely, my dear, and I am so glad 
of it." 

Here Mrs. Oartwright sbed a few tears, 
which, in the nature of affairs, could not be 
resisted. Lucy wept, too, but it was not 
over a present joy^ it was for a vanished 
hope. 

There was a great deal more said on this 
matter which can't be put on paper. This is 
a subject which women do not dismiss 
lightly. There was hardly a "pro" or 
"con." which was not introduced. Mrs, 
Oartwright had confidence and encouragement 
to offer for every misgiving the young gid 
put forward ; and if there were tears, there 
were also smiles and laughter. The children 
were not admitted to this secret, but their 
curiosity was roused ; there were a great 
many playful allusions which made Lucy's 
fece blush ; mad when Jack came in that even- 
ing he had a touch of his old bashfulness, 
but never did he appear in better spirits. 
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When Lucy and. himself were alone he 
came and sat by her. 

" I have some news for you," he said, 
twisting a bit of paper in his hand, 

"First tell me why you were out all 
night," she asked. " We were uneasy about 
you.'' 

" Were you really," he said, while his face 
was lit up with a joy he could not conceal. 

" Of course I was, and so was Mrs. Cart- 
wright. You don't stay at the newspaper office 
all night?" 

She blushed as she said this, and he noticed 
this little token — silent as it was, it filled his 
heart. 

" I was thinking of you, too, and that was 
company in itself, such sweet thoughts. 
Lucy, the world was all commonplace to me 
before you came ; now it has become beauti- 
ful, it seems to me like a scene in a pantomime 
— all light, and flowers, and sunshine." 

Lucy smiled and held down her head ; she 
was praying inwardly that she could respond 
to his words, but her lips were dumb. 

" But you have not asked to hear my 
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news ?'* he resumed, changing the subject, 
and thus releasing her from the thoughts 
which oppressed her. 

"Do tell me," she said, looking up. 

Fortunately Jack was so immersed in his 
own happiness that he did not seek for any 
response from her save her presence. 

" I stumbled on an old friend, one I have- 
not seen for years ; things went wrong with 
him. As I was . passing through the Park I 
was just in time to save him from being 
drowned. 

"Ohl" she exclaimed. "How did it 
occur ? " 

" This way. He was tired of life and 
wanted to do away with himself ; these are 
the very words he used, * Lord, I am unable 
to get on here, I render back to you the life 
you have given me. Judge me if you will, 
or set me to work somewhere else. Give me 
a fresh chance ; I have spoilt this one.' " 

" And then he jumped in," added the girl 
excitedly, while her cheeks grew pale. 

" No, I did not let him. He was about to 
do so. I brought him to my rooms instead* 
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E did not think it safe to leave him — that's 
what kept me out/' 

** You were quite right*. Is he sorry for 
his rashness now ? " 

^' I ean't say he is ; but as soon as he gets 
stronger he told me he would go out to the 
Colonies and try to help the poor there, and 
in this way forget his unhap^nness." 

"That is the noblest thing to do/' she 
remarked, impressed with this strange story. 

" Well, it is better than the other ; for the 
worst thing a man can do is to make a corpse 
of himself." 

" It must have been a great sorrow that 
drove him to that.. I suppose he did not tell 
you his reason ? " 

"Yes, he lost the* woman he loved through 
his own fault, and bethought he could not 
live without her; but Lucy, let us talk of 
something brighter. This story has made 
you pale." 

" 1 am deeply interested in it," she 
answered gravely. " How did he say he had 
lost her?" 

" Well, he deserted her through some ocdd- 
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nesB on ber part; she did not Bjmpathise 
with his. ambition^ then he gotinfatnated with 
someone else who jilted him. I think that is 
what he told me. I asked him to come np 
here to hear jou sing, and rouse him a bit. 
You don't mind my doing so, Lucy?" he 
said timidly. 

" Certainly ; any friend of yours will be 
welcome. I'll do all I can; I pity him 
already.'^ 

" That's a darling," he said, [kissing her 
hand. "At first he refused, till I begged 
him to come and see you." 

" You told him about me ? " she said, cast- 
ing down her eyes. 

" Yes, I told him I was on my trial, but 
that I had no fear of failure.'* 

Then the subject was changed. 

Mrs. Oartwright soon after entered, and the 
conversation became general. 

About five o'clock in the evening of the 
following day a knock came to Mrs. Cart- 
•Wright's door. Annie ran to open it.^ 

" Is it here Mr. Dal ton lives ? " inquired a 
tall stranger whom Annie did not recognise. 
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" It is here ; but he is not in now. Perhaps 
you will walk in ; he will be home shortly." 

Fred — ^for it was no other—- took off his 
hat and walked into the little sitting-room, 
the door of which the child opened to him. 

On the hearth rug he stood and looked 
around him ; there was a lamp lighted on the 
table, for it was one of those dull, dark days 
in that season when the heavy atmosphere of 
London makes an artificial night before the 
real one begins. How bright and cheerful 
the rooms looked with its pictures and pretty 
ornaments. Fred saw the reflection of his 
sad face in the mirror over the fire, and turned 
away with a sigh. Just then the door opened 
and he heard a light step approach. 

Good God ! did his senses deceive him ? 
Was it a dream, or what ? He stood rooted 
to the spot. 

" Lena ! " he cried> opening his arms to 
the woman in the black dress with sweet pale 
face and shining hair. She uttered a cry of 
delight, and next moment was sobbing on his 
breast, while her heart beat wildly. More than 
a minute elapsed before either could utter a 
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word. " Lena, my own darling, alive and 
well. God's name be praised,'* he uttered 
fiolemnly, lifting her head so that he could 
look into her face. 

" My own Fred," she answered, clinging to 
him as if something threatened to part them. 

Then they grew silent from excessive joy, 
the bodily contact alone sufficing. After a 
moment he asked — 

^ Where is Lucy Severn ? '* 

" I am known here by that name," she 
answered, smiling and looking up into his 
face, and now notiicing the ravs^ges that time 
had executed on that once joyful countenance^ 
Then she grew afraid. 

" Oh, my God 1 " was all he could utter^, 
^nd he staggered as if an invisible hand 
struck him. 

She led him to the so&i, and they both sat 
down. 

"What will Dalton say?'* he muttered 
iihrough his clenchejd teeth. 

Lena did not at the moment understand 
the cause of his emotion, she was too happy 
at the discovery of her lover, but it all 

VOL. III. Q 
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flashed on him, and he felt his soul torn as by 
a mighty influence. 

** Lena, you seem not to understand I " he 
cried, looking at her with a frightened ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

"I understand that we have met, and that 
we shall never part again. Is it not so ? " 
she asked, while her wet eyes shone radiant 
like stars on a frosty night. 

" But you have given your love to another 
— one more deserving than I — one who loves 
you with all his soul ? " 

" Never ; I loved no one but you, Fred,** 
-she said, lifting her sweet face to his. 

He stooped down and kissed her, while a 
<5old shudder crept over him, then he passed 
his hand over his forehead as if to remove 
some difficulties from his mind. 

" Lena, Hove you — I loved you always — 
and it was only when I lost you I knew the 
priceless value of your love ; but now I am a 
wreck, a broken, ruined man. Can I take 
you from the man who adores you ? who saved 
my wretched life ia order to ruin his own ? 
I don't deserve this." 
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" Are you the man Jack saved ? '' she asked, 
turning very pale, and her heart growing 
chill. 

" Yes, Lena, I am that unhappy man." 

She looked down, and a fearful struggle 
went on in her heart. 

" Choose, Lena, and may Q-od direct the 
choice." 

" I have chosen," she replied, slipping her 
hand in his. " Jack is generous — he will 
f6rgive us." 

Fred's face lit up ; from that moment he 
was an altered man ; the time flew on rapidly, 
they had so much to say to each other — 
that neither felt it. At last the door was 
opened, and Mrs. Oartwright entered ; there 
was an expression on her face Lena had 
never seen there before — grief and wounded 
sorrow. Who does not know that look ? 

"This is Mr. Ormsby the man I was 
engaged to," said Lena, introducing him. 
*/ And Fred, this is the best friend I have 
had in my desolation." 

Fred approached the woman, who recoiled 
from him. He had his hand extended, but 
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'•something ki her act prevented him from- 
fi(peaking. 

Mrs. Oartwright sat down on a chair, and^ 
lifting her apron to her eyes, burst out 
crying. 

Perhaps no words that a human being could 
have uttered smote Lena more acutely than 
this involuntary burst of sorrow. She saw it 
AH — no words of defence or explanation came 
to her lips — the faculty of speech seemed to 
have deserted her, she only grasped her 
lover's hand more tightly. 

^*Has Mr. Dalton comeP I am expecting 
him/' he asked gently, breaking the painful 
silence. 

"Oh, hafe you not seen him," sobbed 
Mrs. Gartwright, as if her heart would break. 

Fred was terribly moved. 

"He went away half an hour ago with 
such a look on his face. He told me not to 
disturb you, that you had a great deal to say 
to each other ; I could not wait any longer. 
Oh, the look that was on his face, shall I ever 
forget it ? " she cried bitterly. 

" Did he say anything?" asked Fred,, 
while Lena felt his hand tremble in hers. 
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" * I am not wanted any more,' that's what' 
he said," and the woman bent down her head 
and the tears fell quickly from her eyes. 

Had not Fred led the girl to the sofa, she 
felt she must have fallen to the ground. 

Fred beckoned Mrs. Cartwright to the 
window, and then in a low voice entered into 
a brief explanation ; his voice and manner were 
so gentle that she listened to him, though the 
tears still rolled down her cheeks silently 
as she thought of the man whose life was 
broken, and who had fled from her house in 
sorrow ; she even assented to what Ormsby 
proposed in a dejected, mechanical way. As 
for Lena, she hid her face in the cushion of the 
sofa and wept bitterly. 

When Mrs. Cartwright left the room Fred 
went and touched her on the shoulder. 

" We will go to your father now, darling ; 
it will gladden his heart to see you." 

She arose at once ; while they were driving 
to the place in silence with hearts beating in 
expectation, I must return to Jack, who had 
made the discovery which so distressed his* 
landlady. 

Never was he in better spirits at coming 
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home than that evening, all the way through 
the streets he was humming to himself a strain 
of the popular song Nancy Lee, and thinking 
of the cozy fire awaiting him at home, and 
the bright smiles, and the merry laugh of 
Lucy, the pride of his heart. He let himself 
in with his latch-key, passing by the sitting- 
room he opened the door gently to see what 
was going on. What did he behold ? A 
scene which made the blood fly back from his 
cheek and lips. There, in the attitude of 
Millais' " Black Brunswicker," stood Lucy and 
the friend whose life he had saved, looking 
up into his face with love and affection, and 
he looking down on hers with tenderness. 
For a minute he was too paralysed to move^ 
he stood there like a figure turned into stone ; 
but in that minute he heard enough to blast 
all his hopes. He learned then that Lucy 
and Lena were one and the same, and 
from her own lips that she never had loved 
another; he waited to hear no more, but 
softly closed the door behind him and then 
sought his own room, where he flung himself 
into a chair and gazed idly all round him ; 
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then he took off his hat and laid it on the floor, 
he thought that its weight was compressing 
his brain ; next he opened his neckcloth, and 
tried to breathe more freely. He drew out 
his handkerchief and put it to his lips, a 
shiver ran through his limbs as if* some subtle 
poison had touched his blood ; in his brain 
there was a vague astonishment ; a crowding 
upon his mind of curious thoughts which 
puzzled and confused him. A vacant smile 
played around his lips, and stupid, meaning- 
less words came to his tongue which had no 
reference to anyone. His brain reeled as 
from a sudden concussion, then he groped 
his way to the bed, for either there was in- 
sufficient light or he seemed blind, he did not 
know which ; he flung himself on his f ace^ 
and for one hour he remained in that position. 
Then he sprang up, went to the head of the 
stairs to listen, returned and filled himself a 
glass of water which he hastily drank off. 
He went downstairs softly, met the landlady 
in the passage. 

"Don't disturb them," he said, pointing to 
the room, " they have a great deal to say to 
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each other." She noticed his face was verj 
pale, then he returned to his room, hastily 
crammed a few things into his bag, and left 
the house unobserved. " After all it was 
only a dream, a beautiful dream which could 
not last, and now I am awake in the cold, 
chill world that was so bright only an hour 
ago." He looked up and down, not knowing 
where he was going, and then plunged for- 
ward into the lonely streets of London, where 
the human waifs float like the spars of wrecks 
after a storm. He felt as distracted and 
homeless .as the wind. Then he looked back 
on his love, as the traveller in the deserfe 
thinks of the mirage of water which led him 
on, and then mysteriously disappeared when 
he thought he could touch it with his lips. 



The meeting between Lena and her father 
was touching, he kissed her and wept. There 
was no difficulty in getting his forgiveness. 

" I drove you to it, my dear, but let us 
not talk of that. Where is Fred ? " 

" Here, sir ! " exclaimed the young man^ 
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who stood looking out of the window while 
this scene was being enacted. 

" Well, give me your hand. You have 
suffered, I have suffered, we have all suffered* 
In this Book on my knee, I read that suffer- 
ing is the lot of humanity, but it points to a 
time when sorrow will be no more, and when 
God will wipe away all tears from our eyes/' 

Fred grasped the hand given to him in un- 
dying friendship, nothing ever came between 
them after that. 

And what of Mr. Brandon ? Of course he 
married them and had the first kiss, and Fred 
and his young bride spent their honeymoon^ 
in the West, as they once planned while boat- 
ing on the Thames. Lena was delighted with 
the scenery, the people, and her husband, 
who was the most devoted of men, 

" You were my ideal from the first," she 
once playfully said, slipping her arm through 
bis; at the time they were looking at a 
sunset from one of the mountain passes in 
Connemara. The young man grew suddenly 
silent, and a shade came over his brow. 
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" Don't Lena,'* he exclaimed ; then, after- 
heaving a sigh, he added, "For the navigation 
of this life nothing is so dangerous as an 
ideal. Forget it. I have proved myself a 
man of many faults, a broken ideal, but with 
God's help " — ^here he took off his hat, and 
then, looking into her eyes — " with yours 
too, I hope to profit by my failures." 

There was something solemn in this assur- 
ance, and when you saw his grave, handsome 
face you felt that the change and suffering 
had improved him. Perhaps the pledge was 
ratified above. 

Lena made no reply, but bent her head^ 
Was she convinced ? No. What woman 
ever was ? 



Perhaps I am expected to make an edify- 
ing conclusion to this story by rewarding 
virtue and punishing vice. Nothing of the 
sort. I am bound, as a strictly veracious 
historian, to say what exactly took place. 

Mrs. Cavendish is fairly happy, though of 
her history I have little to add. A friend. 
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saw her in Paris last year, in bravest attire, 
talking to a Russian Prince, and looking as 
youthful and smiling as usual. She gets the 
best of life from her point of view, and 
forms one of that group of women who haunt 
watering places, dress magnificently, and 
create a sensation by having an unknown his- 
tory. 

Elston never took a wife ; he speaks 
slightingly of marriage, and lives mostly at 
his clubs, taking a tepid interest in the wel- 
fare of his species and a warm one in his 
dinner, the most exciting subject left him. 

Clara Hartman became a great success. 
Her cartes were sold in every shop window 
from Belfast to the Bosphorus. Society has 
constructed her history in its usual sweet and 
kindly manner. The author declines to offer 
his remarks amidst the babel of confusing 
historians. Early this spring the public was 
shocked by the news of her death — ^which took 
place at an hotel in Paris, where she went for 
a week's change and rest-*— particularly be- 
cause it revealed a phase of French customs 
hitherto unknown. Miss Hartman's body was^ 
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sent to the Morgue, and afterwards quietly 
buried in the Kttle French village where 
Father Lorenzo sent her when a child. She/ 
rests now beneath the daisies where she once, 
played before life's fitful fever carried her out 
into the unknown. 

But what of Jack ? Very little. After a, 
month or two's wandering, no one ever knew 
where, he came back to his old landlady, 
dropped into his old ways, and was much 
the same man whom I introduced at the be- 
ginning, only the old vivacity was gone, but 
perhaps this was owing to years, and a severe 
illness through which Mrs. Cartwright suc- 
cessfully nursed him. Lena's acquaintance 
did him good, for he never went back to hisi 
old drinking habits ; it was even whispered 
that he put by some money, and ill-natured 
gossips said that that was the reason why hi& 
landlady took such care of him, but the; 
reader knows better. There is one incident, 
in his life which it ia better to state beforei 
closing his history. He wrote a letter to. 
Fred, with an indosure to Lena, wishing 
th^n happiness, and asking both their consent 
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to keep the tress of hair whicli once belonged 
to her, so that he might carry it to the grave 
as a memento of his love. He never could 
be induced to visit them, and begged as the 
greatest favour that they would not renew 
their invitation. To the latter a reluctant 
consent was given, and the tears that blotted 
the writing told him that he was still in her 
memory. 



THE END. 
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